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HR, Elight and Pleaſure are 1o faſt 
ID Rivetted and firmly Rooted 
in the Heart of Man, that I 
ſuppoſe there is none ſo moroſe or 
melancholly, that will not onely pre- 
tend to, but plead for an Intereſt in 
the ſame, moſt being ſo much ena- 
mored therewith , that they - judge 
that life but a living death, which is 
wholly deprived or abridged of all 
Pleaſure 3; and many purſue the.ſame 
with ſo much eagerneſs and impor- 
tunity, ( as though they had been 
born for no other end )) as that they 
not . cnely conſume their moſt pre- 
cious time , but. alſo totally - rujine 
their Eſtates thereby: for in this 
looſe and licentious Age, when pro- 
fuſe Prodigality paſles- for the Cha- 
raQeriſtical mark of true Generofi- 
ty, and Frugality (I mean not Nig- 
gardlineſs ) 1s branded with the ig- 
| ' A3  nomimious 


coſtly 5 as though men could not 
gratifie 'their Senſes , but with the 


conſumption of their Fortunes, 


Hauking and Hunting have had 
their Excellencies celebrated with 


large Encominms by divers Pens; 


and although I intend not any un- 
dervaluing to thoſe noble Recrea- 


_ tions, - ſo much famed in all Ages and 


by all degrees, yet I muſt needs af- 
firm, that they fall not within the 
compaſs of 'every ones ability to 
purſue, being, as it were, onely en- 
tailed'on great Perſons and vaſt E- 
ſtates 3 for if meaner Fortunes ſeek 
to enjoy-them, AFe20n's Fable often 
proves a: true ſtory, and thoſe Birds 
of Prey not ſeldom quarrey oem 
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is To the Reader. "= 
their Maſters : Beſides, thoſe Recre- 
ations are more ſubjet to choller. | 
and paſſion, by how much: thoſe 
Creatures exceed a Hook or Ling in 
worth : And indeed in thoſe Exer- 
ciſes our pleaſure depends much up- 
on the will and humour of a ſullen 
Cur. or Kite, ( as I have heard their 
own paſſions phraſe them ) which 
alſo require mueh attendance, care, 
and skill to keep her ſerviceable to 


- ourends. Further, theſe delights are 


often prejudicial to the Husband- 
man in his Corn, Graſs, and Fences ; 
but in this pleaſant and harmleſs 
Art of Angling, a man hath none to 
quarrel with but himſelf, and we are 
uſually ſo intirely our own friends, 
as not to -retain an 1rreconcileable 
hatred againſt our ſelves, but can in 
ſhort time eaſily compoſe the enmi- 
ty 3 and beſides our ſelves none are 


offended , none endamaged ; and 


this Recreation falleth within the 
capacity of. the loweſt fortune to 
compals, affording alſo profit as well 


A 4 as 


To the Reader, 
as pleaſure'z .in following of which 


Exerciſe: a -man ' may: 'imploy: his 


thoughts in the nobleſt Studies, al- 


moſt as freely as in hisCloflet. 


The: Minds of Arglers being uſu- | 


ally more calm and compoſed: than 


wany others, efpecially Harters and vi 


Falkoners, who too frequently loſe 
their delight in their -paſſion, and 


too often bring home more of me- 


lancholly and diſcontent than fatif 
faction 1n their thoughts ;. But the 
Angler, when he hath the worſt ſuc- 


ceſs, loſeth but a Hook or Line, or 


perhaps (what he never poſleſſed;) 
a Fiſh, and ſuppoſe” he take nothing, 


yet he enjoyeth a delightful walk by 


plealant Rivers, in ſweet Paſtures; 
amongſt odoriterous Flowers,which 
ares his Senfes and delight his 

ind; which Contentments induce 
many {( who affect not Angling ) to 
chooſe thoſe places 'of. pleaſure for 
their Summers Recreation and 
Health. _ E. 4. 

But peradventure ſome may al- 
| ledge 
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”. To the Reader, 

dee that this Art is mean, melan- 
holly , and infipid : Iſuppole the 
id Anſiver, De guſtibus non eft diſpu- 
Bandar, will hold as firmly in Re- 
-  ſreations as Palats 5 many have ſu 

poſed Angling void of delight, ha- 
ving never tried it, yet have after- 
ards experimented it ſo full of con- 
tent, that they have ; rc all other 
Recreations ( at leaſt in its ſeaſon ) 
to purſue it 3 and I do perſwade my 
ſelf, that whoſoever fhall aſſociate 
himſelf with ſome honeſt expert 4- 
gler, who will freely and candidly 
communicate his skill unto. him, will 
in ſhort time be convinced, that Ars 
non habet inimicum niſt ignorantem 5 
and the more any experiment its 
harmleſs delight , ( not ſubject to 
paſſion or expence }) probably he 
will be induc'd to relinquiſh thoſe 
pleaſures which are obnoxious to 
choller or contention (which ſo diſ- 
compoſe the thoughts, that nothing 
during that unſettlement can reliſh 
or delight the Mind ) to purſue that 
Recre- 


To the Reader. 

Recreation which compoſeth thy 
Soul to that calmneſs and ſerenity 
which gives a man the fulleſt poſleſF 
fion and fruition of himſelf and all 
his enjoyments z this clearneſs and 
equanimity of Spirit being a matte 
of ſo higha concern and value in thi 
judgments of many profound Phi- 
lolophers, as any one may lee that 
will beſtow the pains to read Semeca, 
De tranquilitate animi, and Petrach, fi. | 
De ntrinſque conditionis ſatu + Cer-| ih 
cainly he that lives $7b; & Deo, leads} {p0 
the moſt happy life 3 and if this Art R! 
do not diſpoſe and incline the Mind ſj 10u 
of man to a quiet calm ſedateneſs, I} 2c 
am confident it doth not. ( as many} Vic 
other delights) caſt blocks and rubs|j 28: 
before him: to make his way more | MC 
difficult and leſs pleaſant. The cheap-| Þu 
neſs of the Recreation abates not its || It 
Pleaſure , but with rational perſons || ft 
heightens it 3 and if it be delightſul dr 
the charge of Melancholly falls upon ful 
that ſcore, and if Example ( which inf 
is the beſt proof ) may ſway avy I 
thing, | 


| [0 the Reader, 

bing, I know no ſort of menleſs ſub- 
et to Melancholy than Anglers ; 
pany have caſt off other Recreations 
alſand imbraced it, but I never knew 
any Angler wholly caſt off ( though 
occaſions might interrupt ) their af- 
Mfcctions to their beloved Recreati- 
fon; and if this Art may prove a Ne- 
ble brave reſt to thy mind, 'tis all the 
latisfaction I covet. 

_ T have one Requeſt for my ſelf ; 
er-{ which 1s, that thou apply not what is 
ads ſpoken concerning clear and ſwift 
\rt{ Rivers, to {low or more dark co- 
ndf loured waters, nor the contrary : 
; I] andiif ſome paſſages do appear at firſt 
ny | View as if contradiqory, read them 
bs if again, and take them 1n their moſt 
ref| moderate and reconcileable ſenſe, 
p-|| but force them not to claſh by thy 
ts | Interpretation, which of themſelves 
ns | intend it not 3 propoſing only (from 
ul Þ different grounds and reaſons ) toa 
n || further diſcovery, make particular 
þ || inſtances and deductions from gene- 
y |. 72] Rules : But withal remember that 
every 


_ To the Reader. 
every general admits of particulal% 
exceptions, and ſo thou haſt my ful 
ſcope and mind. To write ſo as to bil. 
plainly underſtood by every dull ca 
pacity, were to proſtitute this plea 
fant Art,and render it contemptible 
I delire chiefly to ſpeak, ſo as to give 
Ingenuity liberty and ſcope to exer: 
cife it ſelf;and alſo to provoke othe 
to corre Errors, and out of their 
own experience to ſupply defects, / 
and thereby make this delightful Art 
complete and perfect, which wouldy 
be very great content and ſatisfaction 


to thy well-wiſhing Friend. 
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ANGLING Improv'd. 
on s Honoured Sir, 


Hough 1 never ( to my know- 
ledge ) had the bappineſs to ſee 
hour Face, get accidentally coming to 
I view of this Diſcourſe before it went 
Po the Preſs , T held my ſelf obliged ine 
point of gratitude for the great advan- 
tage T rceived thereby, to tender you. 
fey particular acknowledgment , eſpe- 
['o f(cially having been for thirty years paſt, 
not onely a Lover but a praGiſer of 
Uthat 7nmocent Recreation, wherein 
, ſour judicious Precepts I find my ſelf 
Pted for a Higher Form 5 which ex- 


preſſure 


preſſion I take the boldneſs to uſe, i Y 
cauſe 1 have read and praiſed by mal 
ny Books of this kind, formerly mad: Te 
publick;, from which ( although I re 
ceived” mnch advantage in the pra 
Fick, ) yet (without prejudice to then 
worthy Authors) I could never find infyy 
them that height of Judgment and0* 
Reaſon, which you have manifeſted inf 5, 
this ( as I may call it ) Epitome off Yc 
Angling, ſence my reading whereof 
cannot look upon ſome Notes of my ownl| Ex 
gathering, but methinks T do pueriliaſ.. 
tractare. But leſt 7 ſhould be thought to 
20 about bo magnifie my own Judgment, [Mc 
in giving yours ſo ſmall a portion of its 
ane, I humbly take leave with no more 
| ambition than to kiſs your hand, ana| 7 
to be accounted Th 


Your humble and _ Ic 
| 


thankful Servant, 


"ITo the Author of the Experinc'd Angler, 
By a Brother of the Argle. 


D's Fiſh, What have you dcne ! yave half undon's, 
The ART OF ANGLING to diſcloſe at ence, 
By Publiſhing this Book : What > you a Lover 
Of the ſaid ART); and yet ſo much diſcoyer ! 
I can't but Caap at you : Why, this ſame Book 
Teacheth to *ſtroy all Fiſh by Book oz Crook. 
Your plain Direftions when men underſtand, 
No Fiſh aboye ground can eſcape their Hand ; 
For thereby Pike, Carp, Tench, Pearch, Gudgeon, Trout, 
Etc. . may have a total rout. 
Pray tell's the reaſop,. *Tmuſt be no ſmall matter 
That makes you ſtrive of them to clear the (ater; 
Yare no Recuſant, ſure ; If yare, you'd ſtrive 
More to preſerve, and keep their Race alive : 
Your Book foreſhews, and makes it eyident 
That, 17» few years, we cannot keep a Lent. 
| Bur yet, Sir, *Twas well done; therein to put ; 
To eyery of thoſe Fiſh, fo fair a Cur; © '4 
That fo when we o'the Fiſh deprived are, if 
The Cuts remain to ſhew what Shape they were. 'I 
Pardon, Sir, theſe confuſed Lineg of mane ; E 
In tco mach haſt, I've caſt in every fine : 
$1 coul@Þ not draw *em ſmooth ; For who could ſtay 
Seing Fyh going all ſo plum away > 
For I mult ſay, To catch Fi # and to cheat *6m, 
Find who can ſurer wayes, atd troth Ile eat 'em, 


Te B, 
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CHAP. TI. 


When to provide Tools , and how 
to make them, 


nea2? OR the attaining of ſuch The tos 
TOP, Ends which our "Deſires trodudi- 
| B47 propoſe to themſelves; onto the 
17> of neceffity we muſt rp 
make uſe of ſuch com- Ponies 
0 ” mon Mediums, as have 
« Natural Tendency to the producing of 
ſuch EffeRs, as are in our Eye, and at 
which we aim; and as in any work; if 
B 


one 


The time 


Tops. 


7" T0 Experienc'd Angler "ks 


yau: pleaſe, becauſe you mult either cboole 


one principal Material -be wanting, the 
whole is at a ſtand, neither can the ſame 
be perfeRted:; So in eArglng, the end 
being Recreation , which confiſteth 1n 
drawing the Fiſh to bite, that we may take 
them; if you want Tools, though you 
have Baits, or Baits though you have Ta- 
ckle, yet you have-no part of pleaſure by 
either of theſe fingly : Nay, if you have 


both, yet want $kill to uſe them, all the 


reſt is to little purpoſe, I ſhall therefore 

firſt begin with your Tools, and ſo pro- 

ceed in order with the reft.. , 
1..la Autumn, when the Leaves are 


to provide almoſt or altogether fallen, ( which is u- 
Stocks and ſna{ly about the Winter Solſtice ) the Sap 
being then in the Root, which about the 


middle of Famary beginneth to aſcend a- 
ein, and then the time is paſt to provide 


your ſelves with Stocks or Tops : you 


need not be ſo exactly curious for your 
Stocks,as the Tops, though I wiſh you. t0 
chooſe the neatelt Taper- ground:;you can 


- for Stocks, but let your Tops be the [moſ 
fizat Ruſh-ground ſhoots you En get, 
 (treight and \mooth;and (if for the Sround- 


rod )-near or full: two Yards long; {the 


reaſon for that length ſhall be 21ven/pre- 


ſently) and if for:the Fly, of what lengyh 


them 
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with Tops, and Stocks, ( for 'all muſt be 
crooked, bind them all together, and they 


them on ſome even boarded floor, with a 
Weight on the crooked parts, or elie bind 


them all, ſave the very top, ina ventle = 
fire, | : 


-with thin Leather or Parchment, and thoſe 
dyed into what colour you pleaſe, or you 
may colour the Cane its ſelf, as'you ſee 
daily done by thoſe that ſell them' in Log- 
don, eſpecially if/you ſcrape off the ſh;j- 
EO! B 2 


Or, Argling Improv'd.. 
them to fit the Stock, or the Stock to fit 
them in a molt exa& proportion , neither 
do they need to be ſo very much Taper- 
oround as thoſe for the ground, for if your 
Rod be not moſt exactly proportionable, 
(as well as ſlender,) it will neither caft 
well, ſtrike readily, or ply and bend eaual- 
ly, which will very much indanger your 
Line. Wheri you have fitted your ſelf 


oathered in one ſeaſon) if any of them be 


will keep one another freight; or lay 


them cloſe to ſome freight ſtaff or pole; 
but before you do this, you muſt beathe 


For the ground-Angle,I prefer the Cane The uſe. of 
or Reed before all other , both for its the Reed 
length and lightneſs ; and whereas ſome ©* ©3%%» 
obje& acainft its colour and Riiffneſs : I 
anſwer, both theſe inconveniences are ea- 
fily remedied, the colour by covering it 


nin g 


The Experienc'd Angler - 
ning yellow out-ſfide, but that weakneth 
the Rod, the ſtiffneſs of the Cane is help- 
ed by; the length and ſtrength of the rop, 
which I would wiſh to be very much ta- 
per-grown, and of the full length I ſpoke 
of betore, and ſoit will killa very good 
Fiſh without ever ftraining the Cane, 
Which will (as you may obſerve) yield 
and bend a little ; neither would I adviſe 
any to uſe a Reed that will not receive a 
Top of the fore-mentioned length. Such 
who moſt commend the Hazel-rod, (which 
I alſo. value and praiſe-but for different 
reaſons ) above the Cane, doit becauſe, 
ſay they, the-flender Rod ſaveth the Line, 
but my opinion.is, that the equal bending 
of the 'Rod chiefly ( next to the $kill of 
the Azgler-) ſaveth the Line, and the 
{lenderneis I conceive principally ſerveth 
_ to make the Fly-rod long and light, eafic 
to be managed with one hand, and cafteth 
. the Fly far, which are to me the confide- 
rations chiefly to be regarded in a Fly- 
rod ; for if-you obſerve the flender part 
of the Rod (if rained ) ſhoots forth in 
length as if it were part of the Line, ſo that 
the whole freſs or ſtrength of the Fiſh is 


borne or ſuſtained by the thicker part of. 


th2 Rod, which is no' Riconger than' the 
ſtronger end of ſuch a Top wL66.by 
| 25 fore 


| > fe >>} 
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- Or, Angling Improv'd. 


fore dire& for the ground-rod: and you 
may prove what I ſay to be true, if you 
hang a Weight at the top of .the Fly-rod, 
which you ſhall ſee ply and bend ( in the 
Riff and thick part ) more or leſs as the 
Weight is heavy or light. Having made 
this digrefſion for the Cane, I return to the 
making up of the top, of which at-the up- 
per or imall end 1 would have you to cut 
off about two foot or three quarters of a 
yard at moſt, and then piece neatly ro the 
thick remaining part, a ſmall ſhute of 
Black-thora or Crab-tree ( gathered in 
the ſeaſon as before) fitted in a moſt ex- 
a& proportion to the ſtrength of the Hazel, 
and then cut of a ſmall part of the ſlender 
end of the Black-thorn or Crab-tree, and 
lengthen out the ſame with a ſmall piece 
of Whalebone, made round, ſmooth and 
taper, all which will make your Rod to be | 
very long, gentle, and- not ſo apt to break 
or (tand bent as the Hazel, both which are 
oreat inconveniences, eſpecially breaking, 
which will force you from your ſport to 
amend your top. 

But when you make a Rod to Angle 
for the Roach, you muſt not make the top 
ſo tender and gentle, as I have juſt before 
preſcribed for the Fly, but you muſt either 


_ omit the Whalebone, or make it very Riff, 


B 3 that 


The ma- 
king the 
Line, 


Jong one, and ſo breaketh, and then the 0- : 


The Experienc'd Angler : 
that ſo your Rod may exaRly anſwer- thell 
motion of your hand, for the Roach being] 
a Fiſh that only nibbleth, if you frike himſj '® 
not-juſt in that very moment of his nib- 
bling you will miſs him, and a very tender 
top will fould and bend a little with a ſud- 
dain jerk; I know the Roach will fome- 
times bite ſurely, but that is ſeldom and 4 
uſually a large one. : 

2. To teach the way or manner how tof !: 
make a Line, were time loſt, it being ſq p 
eaſe and ordinary ; yet to make the Line 0 
well, handſome, and to twiſt the hair evenſ © 
and neat, makes the Line ftrong : For if 
one hair be long and another ſhort, the 
ſhort one receiveth no ſtrength from the 


ther (as too weak) breaketh alſo. There- 
fore you muſt twiſt them ſlowly, and in the 
twiſting, keep them from intangling to- 
gether, which hindreth their righe pleiting 
or b:zdding. Alſo 1 do not like the mixing 
of filk or thred with hair, but if you pleaſe 
you may (to make the Line ſtrong) make 
It all of alk or thred, or hair, as ſtrong as 
yu pleaſe, and the loweſt part of the ſmal- 
teſt, Lute. or Viol ftcings, which I have 
proved to be very ſtrong, but will quickly 
rot in the water, but.you may help. that in || -. 
having new and ftrong to change the rot- 
ten 


. Os, Aneling Improv'd. 

- the} ten. ones; but as to hair ( the moſt uſual 
# matter whereof Lines are made) I like 
ſorrel , white, and gray beſt; forrel in 
muddy and bogey Rivers, both the othec 
for clear waters: I never could find ſuch 
vertue or worth in other colours, to give 
them ſo high praiſe as ſome do, yet if any 
other have worth in it, I muſt yield it to 
the pale watry green, and if youfancy that 
you may dye 1t thus; Take a pottle of 
Allom-water, a large handful of Mari- 
oolds, boyl them until a yellow ſcum ariſe, 
then take half a pound of green Coperas, 
ie] and as much Verdegreece, beat them into 
a fine powder, put thoſe with the hair into 
the | the Allom-water, ſet all to cool for twelve 
hours, then-take out the hair and lay it to 


ber dry. : | 

hel In making your Lines you muſt put a 
o. | difference betwixt one for the ground- 
no} Angle, and a Line for the Fly-Rod, your 
ng Line for the artificial Fly may be ſtronger” 


than the ground-Line for the Trout, ; you 
e | May alſo in making a Line for the artifi- 
cial Fly, much help your ſelf to caft it 
1- | well, for if you make the uppermoſt tink 
twelve or twenty hairs (trong, and one or 
yl vo hairs leſs in the next link, and fo abate 
| to that proportion in every link, until you 
come to the Fly it ſelf ; although you want 

- B 4 a very 


© The ſhape 
of the 
Hook, 


The Experienc'd Angler : 


a very ſlender, gentle, and light Rod ; off 
in caſe you be a Learner and no accurateſſ 


Artiſtin caſting the Fly, yet by this meang 
a very bungler will caſt a Fly well; you 
may alſo this way-uſe a very long Rod of 


fix or ſeven yards to 'manage with both} 


hands, unto which accuſtoming your ſelf, 


. you Will in time angle as dextroufly with 
ſnch a Rod, as if you had a very light one 


to uſe with one hand, and if you faſten 


your Hook, and cannot come to logſen it, 


you need not fear loſing above a jerk or 
two at molt, (though you pull to break it) 
in regard the Line is ſo ſtrong at the upper 
end. Leave a bought or bour at both ends 


of the Line, the one to put it ta, andtake 


it from your Rod. The otber to hang your 
loweſt link upon, to which your hook is 
falined, and ſo you may change your hook 
{o often as you pleaſe. 

3. Let your Hooks be long in the (hank, 
and of a compaſs ſomewhat inclining to 
roundneſs, but the point muſt Rand even 
and ftrejght, and the bending muſt be in 
the ſhank, for if the ſhank be treight, the 
paint will hang outward, though when ſet 
on it tand right, yet it will after the ta- 
king of a few Fiſh, cauſe the hair at the 
end of the ſhank to ſtand bent, and ſo ( by 
conſequence ) the- point of the hook to 

CEE hang 
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bang dire&ly upwards. When you ſet on 


your hook, do it with ftrong but ſmall filk, 
and lay your hair upon the inſide of the 
hook, for if on the outſide the filk will cut 
and fret it aſunder, and to avoid the fret- 
ting of the hair by the hook on the inſide, 
{ſmooth all your hook upon a WhetRone, 
from the infide to the back of the hook 


ſlope-ways. : ——_ 
4. Get the beſt Cork you can without The flote; 
flaws or holes ( Quills and Pens are not 


able to bear the ſtrong Rreams ) bore the 
Cork through with a {mall hot Iron, then 
put it into a Quill of a fit proportion, nei- 
ther too large co ſplit it, or ſo ſmall toſlip 
out, but ſo as it may Rick 1n very cloſely : 
then pare your Cork into the form of a 
Piramide, or a ſmall Pear, and into what 
bigneſs you pleaſe, then upon a ſmall 
Crindſtone, or with a Pumice make it . 


complete, for you cannot pare it ſo (mooth - 


as you may grind it, have Corks of all 
hzes. 


5. Get a Muſquet or Carbine Bullet, To try the 
make a hole through it, and put it in a depth of 
fropg twitt, bang this on your hook to try the water; 


the depth of River or Pond. 


6. Take ſo much Parchment as will be To carry 


about four Inches broad, and five long, 


Make the longer end round, then take fo ;.11.:.. 
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many pieces more as will make five or fi 
pareitions, ſow them all together, leavino 
the fide of the longer ſquare open, to put 
your Lines, ſpare links, Hooks ready faſt- 
ned, and Flies ready made, into the ſeveral 
partitions ; this will contain much (lie 


Aat and cloſe in your- Pocket ) ina little} 


room. 
To ſhar- _7- Havealſo a little Whetſtone about 
n the two Inches long, and one quarter ſquare; 
hook that jts much better to ſharpen your hooks than 
” * a Fly, which either will not touch a well- 
tempered hook, or leave it rough but not 
ſharp. | | 
To carry $8. Have apiece ofa Cane for the Bob 
Baits aud and Palmer, with ſeveral Boxes of divers 
E _ ne- fizes for your Hooks, Corks, Silk, Thred, 
I >” Lead, Fhes, &c. ID | 
EE y For ' 9. Bags of Linnen and Wollen for all 
} Worms, forts of Baits. | 
E Om 10. Have a ſmall Pole, made with a 
great Fiſh [99P at the end, like that of your Line, 
when you but much bigger, to which muſt be faſined 
want an ' a ſmall Net to land great Fiſh , without 
afliſtant, which (if you want affiſtance ) you will 
be.in danger to loſe: them : or which is 
better, much lighter, and leſs troubleſom, 
, oet 2 very large hook called a landing 
5 hook, with a ſcrew at the end, to ſcrew it 
intoa ſocket fixed at the end of a ay = 
rike 


we © 9 haul 
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Or, Aneling Improv'd. 
ſicike into the mouth or any part of the 
fiſh, and ſo draw them to land : you may 
alſo fir to the ſame ſocket and pole two 0- 
ther hooks, one ſharp to cut weeds away, 
the other to pull out wood. 


13. Your Pannier cannot be too light :Your = 
| I have ſeen ſome made of Oziers, cleft in- Parr: 


to ſlender long ſplinters , and ſo wrought 
up, Which is very neat and exceeding light ; 
you muſt ever carry with you ſtore of 
Hooks, Lines, Hair, Silk, Thred, Lead, 
Links, Corks of all fizes, left if you loſe or 
break ( as is uſual ) any of them, you be 
forced to leave your ſport, and retarn for 
ſupplies. 


CHAP. II. 
Drvers forts of Angling : firſt, of the Fly. 


A* there are many kinds and ſorts of 
"A of Fiſhy ſo there are alſo various and 
different ways to take them ;. and there- 
fore before we proceed to ſpeak hoy to 
take each kind, we muſt ſay ſomething in 
oeneral of the ſeveral ways of Angling, as 
necefſary to the better order of our work. 
Angling therefore may be diftinguiſhedSev 
either 1nto fiſhing by day, or ( which ſome '7?? 
commend 


# 


Argling.. 
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commend, but the Cold and Dews cauſed 
me. to diſrelliſh that which impaired my 
health )* by night 3 and theſe again are of 
two ſorts, either upon the ſuperficies of the 
water, or more or leſs under the ſurface 
thereof : of this ſort is angling with the 
oround-Line, ( with lead, but no flote) 
for the Troxt, or With lead and flote for all 
ſorts of fiſh, or near the-ſurface of the wa- 
ter for Chub, Roach, &c. or with a Trowle 
for the Pike, or a Menow for the Trot ; 
of which more in due place. 

That way of angling upon or above the 
water, is with Cankers, Palmers, ( aterpil- 
lers, Cadbait, or any Worm bred on herbs 
or trees ; or with Flies natural or artifi. 
Clal ; of theſe laſt ( viz. Flies ) ſhall be 
our firſt diſcourſe, as compriſing much of 
the other laſt named, and as being the moſt 
pleaſant and delightful part of angling. 

But I muſt here take leave to diflent from 


the opinion of ſuch who ſign a certain Fly 


to each Month, whereas I am certain ſcarce 
any one ſort of Fly doth continue its colour 
and vertue one Moneth ; and generally all 
Flies laſt a much ſhorter rime, except the 
Rone-fly ( which ſome call the May-fly ) 
which is bred of the Water-cricket, which 
creepeth out of the River, and gets under 
the Rones by the water-ſide, and there 

eurneth 
\ 


Or, Angling Improv'd.” 
turneth to a Fly , and lieth under the 


Y tones ; the May:-fly, and the reddiſh-Fly 
with aſhy-gray wings. Beſides , the ſea- 


ſon of the year may much vary the time 
of their coming in, a forward Spring 
bringeth them in ſooner, anda late Spring 
the latter : For Flies being creatures bred 
of putrefaRtion, do take life as the heat 
doth further or diſpoſe the ſeminal vertue 
(by which they are generated ) untoa- 
nimation : and therefore all I can ſay as 
to time, is that your own obſervation 
muſt be your beſt Inſtrutor , when is ths 
time that each Fly cometh in, and will 
be moſt acceptable to the Fiſh, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak more fully in the next Se- 
Rion ; further alſo I bave obſerved that 
ſeveral Rivers and Soils produce ſeveral 
ſorts of Flies, as the mofly bogey Soils 
have. one ſort peculiar to them, the Clay- 
ſoil , gravelly and mountainous Country 
and Rivers, and a mellow light ſoil dir- 
ferent from them all, yet ſome forts 
are common to all theſe ſorts of Rivers 
and Soils, but they are few, and alſo dif- 
fer ſomewhat in colour from thoſe bred 19 


another Soil, What Fiſh 
riſe beſt ar 


In general, all ſorts of Flies are very 
200d- in their ſeaſon, for ſuch Fiſh as 


will riſe at the Fly , as Salmon, Trout,cyral and. 
| Umber, artificial, 
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Umnber, Grayling, Bleak, Chevin, Roach 
Dace, &c. Though ſome of theſe fiſh & 
love {ome Flies better than other ; except 
the Fiſh named, I know not any fort 
kind that will ( ordinarily and freely ) riſe 
at the Fly, though I know alſo ſome do 
Angle for Bream and Pike with artificial 
Flies, but I judge the labour loſt, and the g 
knowledge a needleſs curioſity ; thoſe Fiſh] © 
being taken much eaſier ( eſpecially theſſ| ? 
Pike ) by other ways: All the foremen-|j| ( 
tioned ſorts of Fiſh will ſometimes take 
the Fly much better at the top of the 'wa- h 

| 
a 
f 


ter, and at another time much better a lit- 
tle under the ſupet ficies of the water, and 
in this your own obſervation muſt be your 
conſtant and daily Inſtructor, ( forift q 
will not riſe to the top, try them ave { 
ie not being poſſible ( n+ my opinion) toſſ} | 
give any certainTule in this particular : al- * 
ſo the five ſorts of Fiſh firſt named will 
take the artificial Fly, ſo will not the other, | * 
except an Oakworm of Cadbait be put on 
the- point of the hook, or ſome otherſÞ | 
Worm ſuitable ( as the Fly mult be) toff 
__ - - theſcaſon. 
77 22... You may alſo obſerve ( which my own | 
wy - * Experience taught me ) that the Fiſh never 
n mo riſe eaverly and freely” at any ſort of Fly, 
fort of 6, intil that kind come to ths waters on . ar 
TE ERIE t ou? 
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though I - have often at the firſt comingin 
of ſome Flies, ( which 1 judged they lo- 
ved beſt) gotten ſeveral of them, yet I 
could never find that they did much (if 
at all ) value them, until thoſe ſorts of 
Flies began to flock to the Rivers fides, 
and were to be found on the Trees and 
Buſhes there in great numbers; for all 
ſorts of Flies ( where ever bred.) do after 
a certain time come to the River's banks, 
(I ſuppoſe to moilten their bodies dried 
with the heat) and from the buſhes and 
herbs there, skip and play upon the water, 
where the Fiſh lie in wait for them, and 
after a ſhort time die, and are not to be 
found ; though of ſome kinds there come 
a ſecond ſort afterwards, but much leſs, as 
the Orenge Fly; and when they thus flock 
to the River, then is the chiefeſt ſeaſon to 
angle with that Fly : And that you may 
the better find what Fly they covet moſt 
at that inſtant, do thus : 


When you' come firſt to the River in How to-+ | 
the Morning, with your Rod beat upon find what” } 


the buſheyg or boughs which hang over the 
water, and by their falling upon the water, 
you will ſee what ſorts of Flies are there in 


greateſt numbers; if divers ſorts and e- 


qual in-number, try them all, and you will 
quickly find which they moſt defire.Some- 
« times 
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times they change their Fly- ( bur tts not 
very olſual ) twice or thrice in one day; 
but ordinarily they (eek not for another ſort 
of Fly, till they have for ſome days even Þf if1 
olutted themſelves with a former kind, || no 
whichis commonly when thoſe Flies die || as 
and go out, DireQly contrary to our Lox- 

don Gallants, who muſt have the firſt of | the 
every thing, when hardly to be got, but || to 
ſcorn the ſame when kindly ripe, healthful, I ca 
common, and cheap; but the Fiſh deſpiſe Þ| yo 
the fart, and covet when plenty, and when || yc 
that ſort grow old and decay, and another 
cometh in abundantly, then they change; | C. 
a$1f Nature taught them, chat every thing ÞÞ H 
is beſt in its own proper ſeaſon, and not ſo |Þ th 
defirable when not kindly ripe, or when |f ur 
through long continuance it beginneth to Þ|. d: 
loſe its native worth and goodnels. 

I ſhall add a few cautions and directi- 
ons in the uſe of the natural Fly, and then 
3 proceed, 
| Directions 1- When you angle for Chevin, Roach, 
| in uſing Dace, with the Fly, you muſt not move 
 Genatu- your Fly ſwiftly when you ſee the Fiſh 

ral Fly. coming towards it, but rather after one 

-,or two ſhort and ſlow removes, ſuffer the 
Fly to glide gently with the ſtream to. 
wards the Fiſh g-or if inaſtanding or ve= 
ry low water, drayy the Fly ſlowly, and 
| not 


- 


_ ww} © 7 wont 
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(not direAly upon him, but) ſloaping 
and fide-wiſe by him, which will make 
him more eager lelt it eſcape him ; for 
if you move it nimbly and quick, they will 
not ( being Fiſh of ſlow motion) follow 


asthe Trout will. 


2. When Chub, Roach, Dace, (hew 
themſelves in a Sunthiny-day upon the 
top of the water, they are moſt eahbly 
caught with Baits proper for them ; and 
you may chooſe from amonglt them which 
you pleaſe to take, | 

3. They take anartificial Fly with a 
Cadbait or Oakworms on the point of the 
Hook, and the Oakworms when they ſhew 
themſelves, is better upon the warer than 
under , or than the Fly it ſelf, and more 


defired by them. 


IR 


(nm—_—_—_ 4 —_ 7 _ 
CHAP. 111. 

| Of the Ariwficial Fly, 
Ut here I muſt premiſe , that it 18 {the ape 
much better to learn how to make a tificial 
Fly by fight, than by any Paper-dire&ion Fly. 
can poſſibly be exprefled, 1n regard rhe 

Terms of Art do in moſt parts of Exg- 

land differ, and alſo ſeveral forts of Flies 


are called by different names ; ſome call 
- So. the 


-- 
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the fly bred of the Water-cricket or Cree- 


per, a May-fiy, and ſome a Stone-fly, 
ſome call the Cadbart-fly a May-fiy, and 


ſome call a ſhort Fly of a ſad golden green | 


colour, with ſhort brown wings, a May- 
fly : and I ſee no reaſon but all Flies bred 
in May, are properly enough called 


 HMay-fues. Therefore except ſome one 


How to 
make the 
artificial 


Ely ſeveral With ſuch colonred Silk as I conceive moſt} 
, Ways, 


( that hath skill ) would paint them, 1 can 
neither well give their names nor deſcribe 
them, without too much trouble and pro- 
lixity ; nor as & alledged, in regard of the 
variety of Soils and Rivers, deſcribe the 
Flies that are bred and 'frequent each ; But 
the Angler ( as [ before directed) having 
found the Fly which the Fiſh at preſent af- 
fect, let him make one as like it as poſhbly 
he can, In colour, ſhape, proportion ; and 
for his better imitation let him lay the na- 
tural Fly before him. All this premiſed 
and confidered, let him goon to make his 
Fly, which according to my own practice 
I thus adviſe : | 

Firſt, I begin to ſet on my Hook, ( pla- 
cing the hair on the inſide of its ſhank) 


proper for the: Fly, beginning at the end 
of the hook, and when I come to that place 
which I conceive moft proportionable for 
the Wings, then I place ſach coloured eg 

| ters 
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thers there, as I apprehend moſt reſemble 
the Wings of the Fly, and ſet the points of 


| the wings towards the head, or elſe I run 


the feathers ( and thoſe muſt be ſtripr 
from the Quill or Pen, with part of it (till 
cleaving to the feathers) round the hook, 
and ſo make them faſt, if I turn the fea- 
thers round the hook, then I clip away 
thoſe that are upon the back of the hook, 
that ſo (if it be pofſible) the point of the 
hook may be forced by the feathers (left 
on the infide of the hook ) to ſwim up- 
wards ; and by this means I conceive the 
ſtream will carry your Flies wings in the 


poſture of one flying; whereas it you ſet 


the points of the wings backwards, to- 
wards the bending of the hook, the ſtream 
(if the feathers be gentle as they ought ) 
will fold the points of the wings in the 


bending of the hook, as I have ofren found 


by experience : After I have ſeron the 
wing, I 0 on ſo far as I judee fit, till I 
faſten all, and then begin to make the bo- 
dy, and the head laſt ; the-body of the 
Fly I make ſeveral ways, if the Fly be 
one intire colour, then I take a Worſted 
thred, or Moccado end, or 'twift wool or 
fur into a kind of thred, or wax a ſmall 
flender filk thred, and lay wool, fur, &c. 
upon It, and then twiſt, and the material 

-"%e 3 will 
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will tick to it, and then g0-on to make 


my Fly ſmall or large, as I pleaſe. If the. 


Fly (as moſt are) be of ſeveral colours, 
and thoſe running in circles round the Fly, 
then Ieither take two of theſe threds ( faft- 
ning them firſt towards the bent of the 
Hook ) and ſo run them round, and faſten 
all at the Wings, and then make the Head 
orelſe I lay upon the Hook wool, fur of 
Hare, Dog, Fox, Bear, Cow,Hog, (which 
cloſe to their bodies have a fine fur ) and 
with a filk of the other colour bind the 
ſame wool ,or fur down, and then faſten 
all: Or inſtead of the filk running thus 
round the Fly, you may pluck the feather 
from one fide of thoſe long feathers which 
orow about a Cock or Capons neck or tail, 
( which ſome call Hackle) then run the 
ſame round your Fly, from head to tail, 
making both ends faftz but. you muſt be 
{ure to ſute the feather anſwerable to the 
colour you are to imitate in the Fly ; and 
this way you may counterfeit thoſe rough 
InſeRs, ( which ſome call Wool-beds, be- 
Cauſe of their wool-like out-fide, and rings 
of divers colours,I take them to be Palmer 
Worms) which the Fiſh much delight in. 
Let me add this only, that ſome Flies have 
forked tails, and fome have horns, both 
which you muſt imitate with a lender bair 

| faltned 
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faſtned to the head or tail of your Fly, 
when you firſt ſet on your Hook, and in 
all things, as length, colour, as like the 
natural Fly as poſſibly as you can: The 
Head is made after all the reſt of the bo- 
dy , of filx or hair, as being of a more 
ſhining glofly colour , than the otner 
materials, as uſually the head of the Fly 
1s more bright than the body, and is u- 
ſually of a different colour from the . 


bedy : Sometimes I make the body of 


the Fly with a Peacoeks feather, but that 
1s only one ſort of Fly, whoſe colour no- 


thing elſe that I could ever get would imi- 


tate, being the ſhort, ſad, golden, green 
Fly I before mentioned, which I make thus; 
Take one ſtrain of a Peacocks feather ( or 
if that be not ſufficſent, then another) wrap 
it about the hook, till the body be according 
to your mind ; if your Fly be of divers co- 


| lours, and thoſe lying long- ways from head 


to tail, then I take my Dubbing, and lay 
them on the hook long-ways one colour 
by another ( as they are mixt 1n the-na- 
tural Fly from head to tail ) then bind 
all on, and make it faſt with (ilk of the 
moſt predominant colour ; and this I con- 
ceive is a more artificial way than is pra- 
Riſed by many Anglers, who uſe to make 


| ſach a Fly of one colour, and bind it 
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on with filk, ſo that it. looks like a Fly 
with round circles, but nothing at all re- 
ſembles the Fly it is intended for ; the 
head, horns, tail, are made as before. 
That you may the better counterfeit all 


ſocts of Flies, get furs of: all ſorts and co- 


lours, you can poſhbly procure, as of Bears 
hair, Foxes, Cows, Hogs, Dogs, who next 
their bodies. have a fine: ſoft hair or fur, 
Moccado ends, Crewels, and dyed wool 
of all colours, with feathers of Cocks, Ca- 
pons, Hens, Teals, Mallards, Widveons, 
Pheaſants, Partridges, the: feather under 


the Mallard, Teal, or: Widgeons-wings, 


and about their tails, about a; Cock or Ca- 
pons neck and tail, of all colours; and ge- 
nerally of all Birds, Kite, Hickwall, &c. 
that you may make yours:exactly of the 
colour with the natural Fly. And here I 
muſt give ſome cautions and . directions, as 
for the natural Fly, and ſo/paſs on to Baits 
for angling at the ground. I have obſer- 
ved that very many make- their Fly ſuita- 
ble to the 'moſt Orient colour - ye ſee in 
the natural Fly, which is uſually the back- 
part, and commonly it excelleth the belly 
in luſtre and (plendor,. and: {o ye conceive 
ye imitate the Fly exactly, when it is no- 
thing fo , becauſe the back-part is out of 


_ the fiſhes eye, and if yefail of ſport:as'u- 


ſually 
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ſually ye do, ye impute it to their want of 
the right fly, when as ye have not truly 
imitated the right colour of the Fly, which 


the Fiſh chiefly ſee and regard, viz. the 
belly of the Fly : Therefore, 
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I. In making the artificial Fly, chiefly Hire&iors * 
obſerve the belly of the Fly, for that co- in makins 
lour the fiſh molt take notice of, as being the artifi- 
molt in their eye. cial Fly, 


2. When you try how to fit your colour 
of the Fly, wet your Fur, Hair, Wool, or 
Moccado, otherwiſe you will fail in your 
work; for though when thoſe materials 


are dry, they exactly ſute the colour of 


the Fly, yet the water will alter moſt co- 
lours, and make them either brighter or 
darker. 

3. Flies made for the Salmnr are much 
better being made with four Wings , than 
if of two onely, and with fix better than 


them of four; andif behind each pair of 


wipgs you placea different colour for the 


body of the fly, it is much the better : and 
this in my judgment argueth that he 
loveth to have ſeveral flies on the hook at 
once, for the fly looketh as If it were di- 

vers flies together. | 
1. When you angle with the artificial 
fly, you mukt either fiſh in a River not ful- 
ly cleared from ſome rain lately fallen, 
C 4 that 


Cantions 
or the uſe 
of the a1t- 


ficial Fly, 
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that had diſcoloured it z or in a Mooriſh 
River diſcoloured by moſs or bogs ; or 
elſe in a dark cloudy day, when a ventle 
oale of wind moves the warter ; but if the 
wind b high, yet ſo as you may guide your 
tools with advantage, they will riſe 1n the 
plain Deeps, and then and there you will 
commonly kill the beſt Fiſh ; but if the 
wind be litcle or none at all, you muſt An- 
ole in the (wift (ireams. 

2. You muſt keep your artificial Fly 
in continual motion , though the day be 
dark, water muddy, and wind blow, or elle 
the Fiſh will diſcern and refuſe it. 

- 3, If you Angleina River that is mud- 
ded by rain, or paſſing through moſſes or 
bogs , you mult uſe a larger bodied Fly 
than ordinary ; - Which argues thatin clear 
Rivers the Fly mult be imaller, and this 
not being obſerved by ſome, hindreth their 
ſport, and they 1mpute their want of ſuc- 
ceis to the want of the right Fly, when 


perhaps they have it , but made Loo. 


—_ 

Direftions -1, If the water be clear and low, 
Upon the how uſe a (mall bodied Fly with ſlender 
-- Vater, an 
: wings. 

-. 1s colour. 


2, When the water beginneth to clear 
after rain, and 1s of a browniſh colour, 
then a red or Orenge Fly. 


- 


3. If 


F w 


Or, Angling Improv'd, 

3. If the day be clear, then a light. 

coloured Fly, with flender body and 
wings. ; 
. In dark weather as well as dark wa- 
ters, your Fly muſt be dark. 
5. If the water be of a Whey-colour 
or whitiſh, then uſe a black or brown Fly : 
yet theſe five laſt Rules do not al- 
ways hold , for there 1s no general but 
admits of particular exceptions , though 
uſually in cleareſt mountainous or hilly 
Rivers they do, or elſe 1 had altogether 
omitted them. 

' 6. When you Angle with an artificial 
Fly, your Line may be twice the lepgth of 
your Rod, except the River be much cum- 
bred with wood and trees. 

7. For every ſort of Fly have three, one 
of a lighter celour, another ſadder than the 
natural Fly, and a third of the exact colour 
with the Fly, to ſute all- waters and wea- 
thers as before. 

8. I could never finde ( by any ex- 
perietce of mine own or other- mens 
obſervation ) that Fiſh would freely and 
eagerly riſe at the artificial Fly,in any flow 
muddy River; by muddy Rivers I mean 
ſuch Rivers, whoſe bottom or ground 
is ſlime or mud: for ſuch as are mud- 
ded by rain ( as I have already, and ſhall 


after- 
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afterwards further ſhew)) at ſome timey 
and ſeaſons I would chooſe to angle, ye 
in ſtanding Meers or Loughs I have known 
them ( ina good wind ) to riſe very well, 
but not ſo in ſlimy Rivers, either Weever 
in Chefhrre, or Sow in Staffordſhire, &c, 
and others in Warwickſhire, and Black- 
water in Ulſter ; in the laſt, after many 
trials, I could never find ( though in its 
b2R Rreams ) almoſt any ſport, ſave atits 
influx into Lough Neaugh, but there the 
working of the Lough makes it ſandy; 
and they will bite alio near Tome Shanes 
Caſtle, Monntjoy, Antrim, &c. even to 
admiration ;z yet ſometimes they will riſe 
in that River a litcle, but not comparable 
to what they will do in every little Lough, 
in any ſmall gale of wind: And though 
I have often reaſoned in my. own thoughts 
to ſearch out the true cauſe of this, yet 1 
could never ſo fully ſatisfie my own juds- 
meut, fo as to conclude any thing poſi- 
tively ; yet have taken up theſe two enſu- 
Ing particulars as moſt probable. 
Two con- Te. I did conceive the: depth of the 
jetures Loughs might hinder the force of the Sun- 
why Fiſh beams from operating upon , or heating 
OO the mud , which in thoſe Rivers ( though 
artificiaz Jeep, yet not ſo deep by much as the 
Ely in fli- Loughs) I apprehend it doti, becauſe in 
my Riyers. Oreat 
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. Or, Angling Improv'd. 

oeat droughts fiſh. bite but little in any 
River, but nothing at all in flimy Rivers, 
in cegard the mud 1s not cooled by the 
conſtant and (wifc motion of the River, as 
in gravelly or ſandy Rivers, where (in 
fit ieaſons ) they rite moſt freely , and 
bite moſt eagerly, ſave as before in 
droughts, notwithſtanding at that ſeaſon 
ſome ſport may be had, ( though not with 
the fly) whereas nothing at all will be 
done in muddy flow Rivers. 

2, My ſecond ſuppoſition was, Whe- 
ther ( according to that old received 
Axiom , {wo queque ſimulima clo ) the 
fiſh might not partake of the nature of the 
River, in which they are bred and live, 
3 we ſee in men born in fenny, bogey, 
low, moiſt grounds, and thick air, who 
ordinarily want that preſent quickneſs, vi- 
vacity and activity of body and mind, 
which perſons born in dry, lilly, ſandy 
Soils and clear Air, are uſually endued 
withal : And o the fiſh, participating of 
the nature of the muddy River, Which are 
ever ſlow, (for if they were ſwift , the 
fiream would cleanſe them from all mud) 
are not ſo quick, lively, and active, as 
thoſe bred in {wit, ſandy, or ftony Rivers, 
and ſo coming to the fly with more deli- 


deration, diſcern the ſame to be counter- 
felt, 
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feit, and forſake it ; whereas on the con. 80 
trary, in ſtony, ſandy, ſwift Rivers ( being 
more cold ) the fiſh are more active, and 
ſo more hungry and eager, the ſtream and 
hand keeping the flie in continual mo- 
tion , they ſnap the ſame up, without any 


them. | 

13. You muſt have a very quick eye, 
a nimble rod and hand, and ſrike with the 
rifing of the fiſh, or. he conſtantly finds hit 
miſtake, and putteth out the hook again; 
I could never ( my eye-fight being weak) 
diſcern perfealy-where my fly was , the 
wind and ftream carrying it ſo to and a- 
gain, that the Line was never any certain 
diretion or guide to me ; but if I ſay 
any fiſh riſe, I uſe to frike if I diſcern 
ed it might be within the- length of my 
Line. | 

14. Be ſure in caſting that your fly} ® 
fall firſt into the water, if the Line fall | - 
firſt, ir ſcareth the fiſh, therefore draw it th 
back, and caft again, that the fly may Fall | 
firſt, When you Angle in flow Rivers or || )' 
{til places with the artificial fly, caſt yout Þ * 


fly over crols the River, and let it fink a || 


little in the water, and draw him gently || * 
back again, ſo as you break not the water, 
er raiſe any circles or motion in the water, 
and, 
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and let the current of the River carry 
the fly gently down with the tiream, 
and this way I bave found the beſt ſporc 
in flow muddy Rivers with the artift- 
cial Fly. 


The beſt way to angle with the (ad- How ts 
bait, is to fiſh with it on the top of the wa- Angle 

; it muſt ſtand with the 
{upon the ſhank of the Hook, as doth the 


ter as you do with the Fly 


artificial Fly, (if it. come into the bent 


of the Hook, the Fiſh. will little or not at 
Ell value it, ngr if you pull the blue gut 


out of it ) and to make it keep that place, 
you mult, when you ſet on your Hook fa- 
ten a Horſe.hair or two under the filk, 
with the ends Rtanding a very little out 
from under the filk, and pointing towards 
the Line, and this will keep it from fli- 
ding back into the bent : and thus uſed it 
$a moſt excellent Bait fora Trout. You 
may if you pleaſe place a ſmall flender 
Lead upon the ſhank of your Hook to fink 
the Bait where the River is not violently 
ſwift, and draw the Cadbart over the Lead, 
you may make one the head of black ilk, 
and the body of yellow wax; this you 
muſt be often raiſing from the bottom , 
and (0 let it fink again, 

You may imitate the Cadbarr, by ma- 
king the body of Shammy, the head _ 

| il 
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filk. In a muddy water the Trout will no 
take the Cadbait, you muſt therefore onlj 
uſe him in clear watets. 

I might here inſert ſeveral ſorts of flicg, 
with the colours that are uſed to make 
them ; but for the reaſons before given, 
that their colours alter in ſeveral Rivers 
and Soils, andalſo becauſe though I name 
the colours, yet 1ts not eaſe to chooſe tnat 
colour by any deſcription, except (o large. 
ly performed as would be over-large, and 
ſwell this ſmall piece beyond my intended 
conciſeneſs ; and I ſuppoſe the former dt- 


regions, { which are eafie and ſhort) if 


rightly oberved, are full enough and ſuffi- 


Client for making and finding out all ſorts 


of flies in all Rivers, I ſhall only add, 
that the Salmon flies muſt be made with 
Wings ftanding one behind the other, 
whether two or four; alſo he delights 
in the moſt gaudy 'and orient colours 
you can chooſe z the Wings I mean chief- 
ly, if not altogether, with long tales 
and wings. 


Or, Angling Improv'd. 
C H A P . I Vs | 
Of Angling at the Ground. 


ter, Which if it be with the ground-Line 
for the Trowt, then you mult not uſe any 
flote at all, only a Plumb of Lead, which - 
I would with might be a ſmall Buller, the 
better to rowl on the ground ; and it muft 
alſo be lighter or heavier, as the iream 
runneth ſwift or ſlow, and you muſt place 
it about nine Inches or a foot from the 
Hook 5 the Lead muſt run upon the 
oround, and you muſt keep your Line as 
freight as poſſible, yet by ,no means ſo 
as to raiſe the Lead from the ground, but 
do not over-lead your Line iby any means, 
and if you angle amongſt Weeds, place 
your Lead upon the (ſhank of the hook, it 
will not be ſo apt to intangle upon them : 
your top muſt be very gentle, that the 
fiſh may more eaſily, and ( to himſelf) 
inſenſibly run away with the Bait, and not 
be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of the Rod ; 
and if you make your top of Blackthorn 
and Whalebone as I before direRed, it. 
will conduce much to this purpoſe: _ 

| ther 


Ow we are come to the ſecond ſort Ground- 
of Apgling, (viz.) Under the wa. ®8ss 
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ther muſt you Rrike ſo ſoon as you feel the 


Fiſh bite, but flack your Line (a little) 


that ſo he may more ſecurely (wallow the 
Bait and hook himſelf, which he will ſome. 
times do, eſpecially if he be a good one; 


| however the leaſt jerk hooks him, and in- 


deed you can ſcarce {trike too eafily. Your 
Tackle muſt be very fine and ſlender, and 
ſo you will have more ſport than if you had 
Rtrong Lines, ( which fright the Fiſh ) but 
the {lender Line is eaſily broke with a ſmall 
jerk. If you uſe a Line much longer than 
your Rod, and fiſh with a Garden-worm 
without float or lead, drawing the ſame up 
and down the ftream as you do the Cad- 
bait, you will take more Tronts than with 
Lead , chiefly if the day be clear. The 
Morning and Evening are beſt for the 
oround-Line for a Trout in clear weather 
and water, but in cloudy weather or mud- 
oy water , you may Angle at ground all 

ay. 
Great Fiſh (eſpecially Trouts ) feed 
mol} in-the Night if it be dark, for tney 
are Very wary and circumſpe& to avoid 
danger whileſt they are gathering their 
food , ( as generally all wild Creatures 
are) and know the times and ſeaſons molt 


fit for them to feed, and when they may 
molt ſecurely range abroad., even as the 


Buck 


| Or. Areling Improv'd. 


oreater Trouts are moſt bold and eager in 
the darkeft Nights, and then they bite not 
the next Day enſuing, except it prove dark 
and windy, and only then a little in the 
Afternoonz, | 


2. You may alſo in the Night angle for Night 
the Trove with two great Garden-worms, A8""S | 


hanging as equally in length as you can 
place them on your hook ; caſt them from 
you as you would caſt the Fly ; and draw 
them to you again upon the top of the wa- 
ter, and ſuffer them not to ſink ; there- 
fore you mult uſe no Lead this way of An- 
oling : you may hear the Fiſh riſe, . give 
ſometime for him to gorge your Bait, as 
at the ground, then ſtrike. gently. If he 
mill not take them at the top, add ſome 
Lead, and try at the ground, ag in the day- 
time when you feel him bite, order your 
ſelf as in day angling at the ground : 
Uſually the beſt Troxts bite in the Night, 
and will rife in the ſtill Deeps, but not or - 
dinarily in the ſtream. Or you may uſe a 
black Snail, or with a little black Velver 
may counterfeit one, this is an excellent 
Way for a Trout in the Night, as the Snail 
Is for a Chub alfo early in the Morn- 
no, | 
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Buck when in ſeaſon and fat, tedeeth all - 
' day and grazeth in the Night, for the 
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3. You may angle alſo with a 2enoy 


for the Trowt, Which you muſt put on your 


hook thus ; Firſt, put your hook through 


the very point of his lower Chap, and dray 
It quite through, then put your hook in at 
his mouth, and bring the point to his tail, 
then draw your line freight, and it will 
bring him into a round compais, and cloſe 
his mouth that no water get in, which you 
muſt avoid,or you may ſtitch up his mouth; 
Or you may (when you ſet on your hook) 
faſten ſome briſtles under the filk, leaving 
the points above a ftraws breadth and half, 
or almoſt half an inch ſtanding out towards 
the line, which will keep him from ſlipping 
back. You may alſo imitate the Menoy 
as well as the flie, butit muſt be done by 
an Artiſt with the Needle. 

You muſt alſo have a Swivel or Turn, 
placed about a yard or more from yout 
hook 3 you need no Lead on your line, yet 
muſt - continually draw your bait up the 
ſtream neer the top of the water. 

If you ftrike a large Trot, and ſhe ei- 
ther break hook or line, or get off, then 
near to her hold (if you can diſcover 1t) ot 
the place you Rtrook her, fix a ſhort ſick in 
the water,and with your Knife looſe a {mall 
piece of the rind, fo .as you maylay yout 
line 1n it, and yet the bark be cloſe enough 
to 
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to keep your line in that it ſlip not out, nor 
the ſtceam Carry it away ; bait your hook 
with a Garden or Lobworm (lzt your hook 
and line be very trong) let the bait hang a 
foot from the lick, then faften the other 
end of your line to ſome tick or bough in 
the ' Bank , and within one hour you may 
be ſure of her if all your tackle hold, 


The next way of Angling 1s with a Howto 


T rowle for the Pike, which is very delight- angle for 
the Pike 
witna 


full, you may buy yout Trowle ready made, 
therefore I ſhall not trouble my ſelf to 


2 very {lender at the top, where you muſt 
place a ſmall ſlender ring for your line to 
run through, let your line be filk at leaſt 
two yards next the hook, and the reſt of 
trons Shoomakers thred, your hook doy- 
ble,and tronely armed with wire for above 
a foot, then with a probe or needle you 
muſt drazy the wire in at the fiſhes mouth 
and: out at the tail, that ſo the hook may lie 
In the mouth of the i{h,and both the points 
on either fide 3 upon the ſhank of the hook 
falten ſome lead very ſmooth, that it 90 
into the fiſhes mouth and fink her with the 
head downzvars, as though ſhe had been 
playing on the top of the water, and were 

2 returnms 


pg , : .  Trowle 
deſcribe it, only let it have a winch to wind and feve- 


itup withall, For this kind of Fiſh your ral other 
tackle muſt be firong, your Rod muſt not wajes- 
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returning to the bottom ; your bait may 
be fmall Roch, Dace, Gndgeon, Loch, of 
a fros ſometimes : your hook thus baited , 
you mult tye the tail of the ſh cloſe and 
falt to the wire, orelſe withdrawing to and 
again the fiſh will rend off the hook, or 
which I judge neater with a needle and 
rong thred, Rtitch through the fiſh on 
either fide the wire and tie it very faſt ; 
all being thus fitted , caſt your fiſh up and 
down in ſuch places as you know Pikes fre- 
quent, obſerving ({ill that he fink ſome 
depth before you pull him up again, When 
tne Pike cometh (if it be not ſunk deep) 
you may ſee the water move, at leaſt you 
may feel him, then ſlack your line and give 


| him length enough to run away to his hould, 


whether he will go direRly , and there 
pouch it, ever beginning (as you may ob- 
ſerve) with the head ſwallowing that firſt, 
thus fet him lye untill you ſee the line move 
in the water, and then you may certainly 
conclude he hath pouched your bait, and 
rangeth abroad. for more, then with your 
trowl wind up your line till you think you 
have it almoſt Rreicht, then with a ſmart 
Jzrk hook him, and make your pleaſure to 
your content. Some uſe no Rod at all, but 
hould the line on links on their hand, uſing 


fead and float : others ue a very great 
hook 


- 
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hook with the hook at the tail of the Fiſh, 
and when the Pike cometh; then they ſtrike 
atthe firſt pull ; others uſe to put a lirong 
firing or thred in at the mouth of the baic 
and out at one of the gills, and ſo over the 
head and in at the other gill, and (o tye the. 
bait to the hook , leaving a little length of 
the thred or firing berwixt the Fiſh and the 
hook ; that ſo the P:ke may turn the head 
of the bait the better to ſwallow it, and 


' then as before, after ſome pauſe ſtrike, 


Some uſe to tye the bait-hook and line ro 
a bladder or bundle of flags or bull-ruſhes, 
faſtning the line very gently in the cleft of 
2 ſmall flick, to hold the bait from fivk- 
ing more then (its allowed length) halfa 
yard, and the ftick muſt be faſtned to the 


bladder or flags, to which the line being 


tyed that it may eaſily unfold and run to 
its length, and ſo give the Pike liberty to 
run away with the bait, and by the bladder 
or flags recover their line again, You 
muſt obſerve this way to turn off your bait 
with the wind or ftream, that they may 
carry it away, or ſome uſe (for more ſport, 
if the Pike be a great one) to tye the ſaire 


to the foot of a gooſe, which the Pike (if 


large) will ſometime pull under the wa- 
ter. 

When you fiſh for the P:kz at Snap, you 
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muſt give him leave to run a little, then, 


fcike, but be ſure Rrike the contrary way to 
that which he runneth: Adouble ſpring hook 
I conceive principally, if not only uleful in 
this way of angling,and much to be prefer- 
red before all other hooks ; for the Pike 
will uſually hold the bait fo falt in his teeth 
that you may fail to pull it out of his 
mouth, and alſo ftrike him ; whereas with 
a ſpring hook, thouvh he hold it never (6 
faſt, the wire will draw through the bait, 
and ſo the ſpring will open, and you will 
very frecuently hook him on the outlide of 
his mouth. I am opinionated, rhat angling 
with th: Trowle is a ſurer, at lea(t a more 
eafie way for a learner to praQice (who 
wants an inſtruer) than the Snap ; beſide, 
I judge the ſnap chiefly uſeful to take 
Pike, Which often pricking with the 
Trowle hath made wary and cunning (for 


one that hath not been ſcared, will (wallow | 
your bait boldly) ſuch a one is beſt taken 


at Snap : this way of angling put on your 
bait thus, make a hole with the point of 
your hook or probe in the fiſhes fide as 
near the middle as you can, put'in your 
armed wire, and draw it out at the mcuth, 
and with a needle and thred ſew up the 
fiſhes movth. Others uſe the probe to 
draw the arming wire under the skin ot 
| not 


Or, Angling Improv d. 
(not the ribs by any means) and out at the 
bone behind the gills, then again under the 
the gills, and out at the mouth ; this latter 
way 1 approve as much the better, becauſe 
there 1s only the skin to hinder the drawing 
and piercing of the hook, whereas the for- 
mer way, if th: Pike held faſt (as com- 
monly he doth) all the lz(h on the outfide 
of the fiſh will be drawn into a heap or 
lump ſo thick, that the hook (except very 
large) can hardly reach through it to pierce 
the Pikes chaps. 

I. Aﬀtec he hath taken your batt, if he 
move (lowly, and make no ftop, give him 
time, and you will ſeldom miſs bim. 

2. Orif he lye till after he hath taken 
the bait (as ſomtimes he will) gently move 
your hand to try which way his head lyeth, 


if you cannot diſcover that, then ſtrike 


direaly upwards,otherwiſe we may(inſead 
of hooking him) pluck the bait out of his 
mouth. 

3. If hetake it upon the top of the wa- 
ter and lye Rill,you ſee which way his head 


lyeth, and may order your ſelf accordingly. 


4. Obſerve that at the Snap your tackle 
mult be much fronger then for the Trowl, 
In regard you mult ficike much more force- 

bly. 

5. At ſnap you muſt give two Juſty 
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jerks one after the other, and be ſure you 


eth, leaſt you pull the bait from him only, 
6. Faſten your ſwivel to the end of your 
Line; and hook your armed wire upon the 
ſwivel. | 
7. For the Snap, caſt a piece of lead 
hollow and ſo wide as to go over the Wire, 


and the end of the hook which you draw 


within the Fiſhes mouth, let it lye there 
to ſink his head downward, make it {6 
rough that it flip not our, or ſew up the 
fiſhes mouth ; I like this way much better 
than to place the lead upon the line (as 
ſome uſe) for the lead will often flip fur- 
ther, and alſo entangle the bait and line 
together. 

$. Both with Trowle and at Snap,cloſe at 
the gills cut away one of the finns, and 
alſo behind the vent another on the contra- 
ry fide, the bait will play the better. 

9. In cafting with trowling, or at ſnap, 
be ſure to raiſe your hand a little when you 
ſee the' bait ready to fall into the water, 


this will prevent that the bait daſh not vi- 


olently into the water, in its fall, which 
I preſume ſometimes frichts the Pkg 
(though he be a bold fiſh) when it falls be- 
hind, and near to him. — 

10, Make your lead for the Trowle 
tour- 


.Or, Angling Improv'd. 
four-ſquare and much thicker and ſhorter 
than molt uſe, the ſquare will keep the 
hook in the ſame place you ſet it, and the 
thick ſhort lead finks him with his head 
downward, ſo that he will not ſhoot 
ſloop-wiſe, as he doth hen the lead is 
cad long. - 

Ire, 11, Join your wire links together with 
aw a ſteel ring, the bait will play and fink bet- 
ere ter, if it lye only in the baits mouth, it 
of will not entangle in the line ſo often. 

the I2. A larger bait doth more invite the | 
ter Pike, but the lefler takes him more ſurely, 
(a8 as ſooneſt gorged, and the hook certainly 
ur-E taken into his mouth both at Snap and 
nel Trowle. 

13. Uſe a large white Mezow put on 
at WY with the hook in his mouth, angle with him 
ndÞ for a Pike, as you do for a Trout, andlet 
ra-K your hook be ſmall, uſe not a great hook 

with a ſmall bait. 


2p 
ou How to ſe the Menow for a Pike. 

cr 

il Get a ſingle hook ſlender and long in 


ch} the ſhank, let it reſemble the ſhape of a 
ke | Sheepherd's crook, put lead upon it, as 
e- | thick near the bentas will 2o into the Ade- 
nows mouth, place the point of the hook 
le | direftly up the face of the fiſh, let _ 
r- | Q 
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Rod be. as long as you can handſomely 
manage, with a line of the ſame length, ſl c 
calt up and down, and manage it as whenſſf ,, 
you trowle with any other bait; if whenſſſ 1, 
the Pike hath taken your bait he run to the Þ 1; 
end of the line before he hath gorged it, 
do not ſtrike but hold (till only, and hel p 
will return back and ſwallow it : but if you ſÞ 
uſe that Bait with a Trowl, I rather prefer ,, 
it defore any other Bait that I know. n 
Ra In the Moneths of Fuze and Fly, a fort Þ 
LL 9 * 
for Roches Of exceeding large and very excellent 
at London. Roches, haunt about Londox- Bridge (in 
Bridge. other Monerhs none of that ſort are there 
to be found) and they Angle for them 
with this Bait and in the manner following, 
viz, They take a ſtrong Cord, at the end 
of it they faſten a Weight of Lead, about 
two or three pounds weight then about a | 
foot above the Lead they make a Packthred 
of ten or twelve fathom long faſt to the 
Cord, and unto the Packthred, ( at due 
diſtances) they make ten or twelve ſtrong. 
links of hair with Roch-hooks at them, 
baited with a Peciwinckle, which they ga- 
ther in the Thames in ſhells, they break 
the ſhells, and take the Periwinckle whole, 
( for if broken its ſpoiled ) and that part 
which ticks to the ſhell they cut off from 
the Fiſh and lezve it ticking to the _ 


umn fend ee, C3 
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1nd bait their Kooks with the other, (1 
ſuppoſe a ſmall white Snail may ſerve in 
want of a Perwanckle, it's like it } and 
holding the Rrong Cord in their hands, the 
biting of the Fiſh draweth the Packthred, 
and that thz Cord, whereby they feel the 
Fiſhes biting, and ſo order themſelves ac- 
cording as their own judgments dictate, 
and ſometimes draw up two, three, or 
more Roaches at once. 

There are two ways of fiſhing for Eels, Brogling 
proper and peculiar to that Fiſh alone ; for Eels. 
the firlt is termed by ſome, Brogling for 
Eels, which 1s thus, Take a ſhort ſtrong 
Rod, and exceeding ſtrong Line, with a 
lIi:tle compaſſed but irons Hook , Which 
you muſt bait with a large well ſcoured 
Red-worm , then place, the end of the 


43 


| Fook very eafily in the cleft of a ſtick, that 


it may very eaſily ſlip out ; with this ſtick 
and hook thus baited, ſearch for holes un- 


. der tones, Timber , Roots, er abour 


Floud-gates; if there be a good Fe, give 

her time and ſhe will take it, but be ſure 

ſhe hath goreedit, and then yon may con- 

clud?, if your Tackling or hold fail not, ſhe 

Is you7 own. ; | 
The other Way is called Bobbing for Bobbing 

Fels, which is thus ; Take the largeft Gar. for Fels. 


den-worms, ſcour them well, and with a 
Needle 
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Needle run a very Rirong thred or filk 
through them from end to end, take ſo ma- 
ny as thar at laſt you may wrap them about 
a Board ( for your hand will be too nar- 
row ) a dozen times at leaſt, then tye 
them faſt with the two ends of the thred 
or filk , that they may hang in ſo many 
lone bouts or hanks, then falten all to x 
Krong Cord, and ſomething more than 
handful above the Worms faſten a plumb 


of Lead of about three quarters of a 


pound, and then make your Cord ſure 
to a ſong and ſtrong Pole; with theſe 
Worms thus ordered you mutt fith in 
a muddy water, and you will feel the 
Eels tugg ſtrongly at them; when you 
think they have ſwallowed: them as far 
as they can , gently draw up your Worms 
and Eels, and when you have them 
near the top of the water, hoiſt them a- 
main to land; and thus you may take 
-three or four at once, and 2ood ones if 
there be ſtore. 

But before I proceed te give you 
each ſort of Bait for every kinde of 
Fiſh, give me leave to add a few 
Cautions and dire&ons for the ground- 
. Line and Angling, as I did for the na- 
tural and artificial Fly , and ſo we ſhall 


20 on. 
i. When 
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1, When you Angle at ground, keep Direftions 

, NF your Line as (ireight as poſſible, ſuffering 1 Angling 

dout none of it to liein the water, becauſe it —_ 

oar-Ff ;indereth the nimble jerk of the Rod; ** = 

Kt but if ( as ſometimes it will happen ) you 

red cannot avoid, but ſome little will lie in the 

DF water, yet keep it in the fiream above 

O 4 your flote, by no means below it. 

nil 2, When you Angle at ground fot 

MDE Coal Fiſh, put two Hooks to your Line 

5 Fl faſined together thus ; Lay the two Hooks 

"icy together , then draw the one ſhorter than 

ele B the other by nine. Inches, this cauſeth 

b, the other end to over-reach as much as 

UE that is ſhorter at the Hooks, then turn that 

UE end back to make a bought or boute, and 

with a water-knot { in which you muſt 

ME make both the links to faſten ) tie! them 

MY { as both links may hang - cloſe toge- 

© | ther, and not come out at both ends of 

the knot ; upon that Jink which hangeth 

"F longeſt, fallen your Lead near a foot 
above the Hook , put upon your Hooks 

UE two different Baits, and ſo you may try 

( with more eaſe and leſs time) what Bait 

" | the Fiſh love beſt : and alſo very often 

(asI have done) take two Fiſh at once 

1 with one Rod : You have alſo by this Ex- 
periment one Bait for ſuch as feed cloſe 

upon the ground,as COR AO 

| - an 


and another for ſuch as feed a little higher, 
as Roch, Dace, &c. "Ho 
3. Whenyou Angle at ground for the 
Satmon, put three or four Lob-worms well 
| ſcowred on your Hook at once, and order 
your ſelf as when you Angle at ground for 
a Trout. 

4. Some uſe to lead their Lines neavi- 
iy, and to ſet their Cork about a foot or 
'nore from the end of the Rod, with a lit- 
tle Lead to buoy it up, and thus in violent 
ſwift ſtreams they avoid the offence of a 

flote, and yet perfealy diſcern the biting 
of the Fiſh, and ſo order themielves ac- 
cordingly 3 but this hath its inconveni- 
ence, (v4. The lying of the Line in the 
water. 

5. Give all Fiſh time to gorge the bait, 
and be not over-haſty, except you Angle 
with ſuch tender baits as will not endure 
atbbling at, bur muſt upon every touch be 
firuck at ( as Sheeps-bloud, Flies, which 
are taken away at the firſt pull of the Fith) 
and therefore inforce ' you at-the firſt 
touch to try your fortune. | 

Now we are to ſpeak next of Baits 
more patticularly proper for every Fith, 
wherein I ſhall obſerve this method ; firtt, 
to name the Fith, then thz Baits ( accord- 
in? as my Experience hath proved them ) 

| erateful 
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grateful to the Fiſh, and to. place them as 
near as I can in ſuch order as they come in 


ſeaſon, though many of them arein ſeafon . 
-at one inſtant of time, and equally good. 


I would not be underſtood, as if when @ 
new Bait cometh-in, the old one were an- 
tiquated and uſeleſs: for I know the 
Worm laſteth all the year, Fly all Sum- 
mer, one ſort of bob all Winter, the 0- 
ther under Cow-dung in Jaxe and Fuly's 
ut I intimate that ſome ace found when 
others are not  rerum ndtura. - 


_— 
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CHAP. V. 


Of all ſorts of Baits for each kind of Fifh, 
and how to find and keep them. 
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I He Salmon taketh the artificial Fly pars for 
very well, but you muſt uſe a Trowl the Sat- 
( as for the Pike) or he being a ftrong Fiſh mon. 


will hazard your Line, except you give him 
length ; his Flies muſt be much larger 
than you uſe for other Fiſh, the Wings 
very long ( two or four ) behind one an- 


_ other, with very long tails; his chiefeſt 


ground- bait a great Garden or Lob worm, 
he ſpawneth about CMichaelmas : when 
you ſtrik2 him he uſually falleth to pry 
an 
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and leap, but doth not ordinarily endez- 

; vour to run to the end of the Line as the 
' To pre= Trout will ; young Salwors under a quat- 
+. vent  terofa yardlong, have render mouths, ſo. 
ng as they are apt to break their hold : to ob- 
” tender- VIate Which inconvenience, I have known be 
| moutt'd ſome thatuſe to faſten two hooks together, 
' Fiſhes, 1nlike manner as ſome double Pike hooks || ? 
þ lately uſed in Trowling are made, not with f 
the points oppoſite to one another, but a- / 


bout 2 quarter of a Circle from each other, ) 
and on them they make their Fly, that if N . 
one Hook break hold, the other may 

not fail, 7 


"Co J4 \ 


% 


eſpecially Brandlings ; all ſorts of Flies, 


Menow young Frogs, Marſhworm, Dock- 


warm, Flag-worm ; all ſorts of Cadbait , 


Bob, Palmers, Caterpillars, Gentles, Waſps, 


Hornets, Dores, Bees, Graſhoppers, Can- 
kers, and Bark-worm; hz is a ravenous 
oreedy Fiſh, and loveth a large Bait at 
round, and you muſt fir him according- 
y : to. that end take two large Garden- 
worms well ſcowced, cut them into equal 
balves, put them on your Hook, this is a 
very 2cod Bait. 

When you- Angle with a Graſhopper for 
Trout or Grailing , you muſt Lead your 
Hook upon the ſhank with a very ſlender, 
plate of Lead made nurroweſt & flendereft 
at the bent of the Hook, that the Bait may 
the better come over it ; let the Gr.«ſhopper 
de a large one, then draw him over the 
Lead, after put a leſſer or a Cadbart on the 
point, and keep your Bait in continual mo- 
tion; lifting 1t-up,and ſinking again, pull off 


the Graſhoppers uppermoſt Wings : Iti 
Marth, and U 


eginning of April, uſe the 
Tagtail,Wwhich 18 a Worm much of the co- 
lour of a mans hand, with a yellow tagg 
0h his rail about hiIfan Inch long, you 
may find them in Marled lands and Med- 
cows in the Morning in calm weather , 
wy E not 
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2. The Troxt takes all forts of Worms, - | 
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not cold, or after a ſhower. ©: 

The Trout (pawneth about 24:charhmal Mi 
he is a very nimble quick Fiſh, and*wilfl-ar 
Krive long and vigorouſly for his life, 'willf he 
run -amoneſt Weeds, Roots, or any thin 
that may entangle or break your Line, *}F 


* 
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3- The Omber is g-nerally taxen with yo 
the ſame Bals as the 7rowt, eſpecially} to 


Flies, Cadbait, Barkworms, and Palmers, 
artificial or naturz1 Flies or Palmers : He 
1s an eager Fiſh, viteth freely, and will riſe 
often ar the ſame Fly, if you prick him 
not. RE : 
The Umber is a very nimble Fiſh, bath By 
2 very tender mouth, ſo that he 1s molt 
uſually loſt hy breaking his hould, whicMF.Y 
to prevent make tryal of that way before 
directed for taking young Salmons. 


"EWA 3 
FITFOertE": 


"+ - ' Barks] bites beſt at; ereat red 
Rt ns well ſcowted-in Moſs, : at Cheeſe 
anc  fvecat ſorts of Paſtes, and Gentles ; 

te ſpawns in Aprily'is a wary ſubtile 
frong Fiſh , will rugele long, and ex- 
rept you- manage bim dextrouſly, or that 
your Line be very ſtrong, he will endanger 

to break It; 


L | Bardel 
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The. Pearch is 4 very ravenous Fiſh, 
4d biteth boldly and freely ; he takerh-alf 
ſorts of Earth-worms » eſpecially Brand- 
lings and Lobworms , if well ſcoured , 
Bobs , Okeworms , Gentles, Cadbait , 
Waſps, Dores, Menow, Colemort-worms, 
ad often any Bait fave the Fly: He 
| F 3 ſpawneth 


bh & Aa" 


ſpawneth in February or March, andift/ 
large ſtrong Fiſh, will contend long and 
hard for his life. | 


Prarch. and { 


< . be uf 


wy 
on. 
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as 4. Carp and Tench love the largeſt red 
Worms, the Texch eſpecially,if they ſmell 
much of Try to which end you may 
ſome ſmall time before you uſe them, take 
ſo many as you will uſe ar that time, and 

- put them by themſelves in a little Tar, but 
” them not-lie lone o,1elt it kill them ; 
Paſte alſo of all ſorts made with firong- 
4ented Ms » Tar, Bread-grain boyled 
ſoft, Ca att, Gentles, Marſh-worm,Flag- 

worm, eſpeciatiy*feed much and often for 
| theſe Fiſh, Carp ſpawneth in May and 

JN J-»e uſually; and if when you ſtrike him 
you do not give him play, he will break 
all: he is a ſtrong Fiſh, will ſirugole long 
and outly., 


ed: 
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( ſave the Fly) Gx=dgeon, Roches, Dart, 
Loiches , young Frogs in:Summer, of 4 
Smel: if freſh and ſweet, and well faſined 
on the Hook, for itis a tender Fiſh, and 
will ( if not carefully ordered ) quickly 
break it pieces, but I have not known this 
Bait uſed higher then where it doth ebb and 
flow ;z yet. higher then the ſaſt-watet 
fAloweth I have ſeen it praQtiſed with gogd 
{ucceſs. | PEOTOITE 
A young Pickerel or Parial Faces of 
Tront, 1s as 2ood a Bait to trowl with” as 
you-can uſe: you may halter him thus; 
Faſteti a ftropg- Line with a ſnare-at the 
end of it to the Pole, which if you go cit- 
cumſpe&ly to work, he will permit you to 
_ putitover his head, and then you muſt by 


Nrength hoiſt him to land ; He ſpawns in 


February the latter end, or in e March, 
He is a firong bold Fiſh, and a ravenous 
eager biter, will firuggle long and ſtrongly, 

: rhe ES 


5. The Pike taketh all ſorts of Baits, 


my 
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Or, Angling Tmprov'd. XS; © 
'6. Eels, take great red Worms, Beef, | 
Waſps, Guts of Fowls, and exow : bait 
Night-hooks for him with ſmall Koches, 
the Hook mn lie in the mouth of the Fiſh, 
m = the Pike; this way takes the greateſt 


7, The Gnudgeon and. Bleak, take the 
ſmalſet red worms, (adbatt., Geatles , 
Waſpi, he ſpawneth about the begiuning. of 
May. The Bleak takes the natural or ar- 
tificial Fly, eſpecially in the Eventag,. 
"The Ruff taketh the ſame Baits. as the 
Prarch , fave. tht you. muſt have lefſer 

: Worms, he beinga (maller Fiſh. 
$44 51 ng | E 4 8. Roch 
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$, Roch and Dace, (mall worms, Cad- 
bait , Flies, Bobs , Sheeps bloud, ſmall 
whits Snails, all ſorts of worms bred oh 
herbs or trees, Paſte, Waſps, Gnats, Cher: 
ries and Lipberries: the Dace or Dar 
doth ſpawn about the middle of March, 
and the Roch about the middle of May; 
they are very eafily taken and with little 
trouble. 43g | 
The Bleak is an eager fiſh, and takes the 
ſame baits as the Roch, only they muſt be 
leis: you may angle for him with as ma- 
ny hooks on your line-at once, as you Can 
conveniently faſten on it, 

9. Chever, all ſorts of earth worms, 
Bob, Menow, Flies of all ſorts, Cadbart, 
all ſorts of worms bred on herbs and 
trees, eſpecially Oak-worms, young Frogs, 
Cherries, Waſps, Dores, Bees, Craſhopper at 
the top of the water, Cheeſe, grain, Bee- 
tles, a great brown Flie tnat lives on the 


Oak like a Scarabee, black Snails, their: 


bellies ſlit char tl 
veth a-lztge bait, as a Faſpe,Colwort»worm, 
and'then a Waſpe altogether. The'Chevin 
foveth to have ſeveral flies, and of .civers 
ſorts-at once on the hook ; he.loveth allo 
to have ſeveral forts-of* baits at one time 
en'the hook together ; as a Faſpe, a young 
| Dore or Humble-Bee, when his legs and 


wings 


Or, Angling Improv'd 
wines are a little grown forth, or a F/ie a 
fl Cadbait or Oak-worm together ; of the 
ed offl worm bred on a Crab-tree, with one or 
Cher-* more of the other baits. The Pith or 
Dare Marcow in. the bone of an Oxe back, take 
arch} it out carefully, and be very tender in take- 
ay; ing off the tough outward skins, but be 
itetheſÞ ſure you leave the inward and tender white 

| skin fafe and untouched, or your labour is 
$ theſl loſt: this 1san excellent bait for a Chewin 
R beſſ all winter-long. The Chew ſpawneth in 
ma- March, isa trons fiſh bur not very aſive, 
'canff] for after one or two turns he preſently 
yieldeth, if he be a very large one z but 
the leſſer, which are about a foot or four- 
teen inches long, will more endanger your 
line than one of twenty inches or more ; 
for he will ſtrive longer, 
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Ii, Bream 
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II. Gream loveth red Worms, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that ate got at the root of a 
oreat Dock, it lieth wrapped up in a knot 
or round Clue ; Paſte, Flar-worms,aſps, 
Green-flies, Buttor-flies. a Graf:.opper his 
legs cut off ; he {pawaeth in Juze or be- 
g2inning of Fuly, is c:fily taken, for after 
one or two gentle turns, he fallzth upon 
one fide, and (o is d:awt. to 'land with 
eaſe. Bund Ds ES, 
; 12, Flounder , Shad, Suant, Thwait, 
and Muller, love red Worms of all forts, 
Taſps and Gentles, | 


As for the Menow, Loach, Bulhead, or - 


Hillers-thamb, being uſually Childrens 
recreation; I once propoſed to have 0- 
mitted them wholly, but conſidering they 
Often are baits for better Fiſh, as Trot, 
Pike, Eel, &c. Neither could this Dif- 
courſe be general if they were omitted ; 
and though I ſhould wave mentioning 
them, yet I cannot forget them, who have 
ſo often vexed me with their unwelcome 
eagerneſs, for tne Aenow will have a part 
' In the play if you come Where he is, which 
is almoſt every where, you need not ſeek 
him: I uſe to find him oftner than I de- 


> 
- 


fire, only deep till places he leaſt fre-. 


quents of any, and 1is not over-curious 1n 
his baits, any thing will ſerve! that he can 
— S ſwallow, 


Or, Angling Improv'd. £9 
fwallow, and he will firain hard for what. 
he cannot gorge z but chiefly loveth ſmal- 
leſt red Worms, Cadbairt, Worms bred on 
Herbs or Trees, and Faſps. 
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' The Loach and Buthead are much of 
| « the ſame gier, but their principal bait is 
ſmalleſt red Worms. | 
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| Several 
' Forts of 
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Having: ſpoken before of Paſtes, 1 
ſhall now ſhew you how to make the 
ſame ; and though there be as many kinds 
- men have fancies, yet I eſteem theſe 
eſt. | | 
1. Take the tendereſt part of the leg 
of a young Rabbet, Whelp or Catling, 
as much Virgins wax and Sheeps Suet, 
beat them in a Morter till they be per- 


- feAly incorporated, then with a little 


clarified Honey temper them before the 
Fire into. a Paſte. 
2. Sheeps Kidney Suet,as much Cheele, 


| fine Flower or Manchet, make it into a 


Paſte, ſoften it with clarified Honey. 
- 3. Sheeps bloud, Cheele, fine Manchet, 
clarified Honey, make all into a Paſte. 


| 4+ Cherries, Sheeps bloud, Saffron, and | 


fine Manchet, make all into a Paſte. 
5. Take the fatteſt oldeſt Cheeſe and 


the frongeft of the retinet you can get, 
fine Whiat flower, and Avniſeed water 


(and if you make it for a Chub add fome 
cciſted bacon ) beat all exceeding well in- 
to a Paſte. : _ 

6. Take the fatteſt old Cheeſe and 


.  Rrongeſt of the rennet, Mutton Kidney 


- *Suet,” and Turmerick, reduced into a fine 


powder, work all together into a Paſte, 


* andadd of the Turmerick untill the Paſte | 
En | become '}- 


G 
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become a very lovely yellow colour ; this 


is excellent for Chew. 
In September and all Winter, whenyou 


angle for Chub, and large fiſh, as Carp, 


Bream, &c. with Paſte, you mult make 
our bait as large as a good Nutmeg. 

You may add to any Paſte Cocnlzs Indie, 
Aſſa fetida, Oyle of Polipody of the 
Oak, of Lignum vite, of [vie, or the 
eum of Jvie diſſolved: I judge there 1s 


virtue in theſe Oytes, and gum eſpecially, 


which I would add to all Paſtes I make ; 
as alſo a little Flax to keep the Paſte that 
itwaſh not off the hook. | 


CHAP. VI. 
To keep your Barts. 


I, Ate will keep very long, 1f you 
put Virgin wax and clarified Ho- 

ney into it, and ftick well on the hook 
if you beat Cotton. wool 'or Flax intoit, 
when you make your Paſte. . | 
2. Put your worms into a very good 
long Moſs, whether white, red, or green, 
I matter not; wath it well, and ctenſe 
it from all earth and filth ,. wring it ve- 
ry dry, then put your Moſs and worms: - 
= into 


"The Experienc'd Ayeler : 
into an earthen Por, - cover it cloſe that 
they crawl not out, ſet ir in a cool place in 
Summer, and in Winter in a warm place, 
that the Froſt kill them not ; every third | ©* 
day in Summer change your Moſs, once 
in the week in Winter, the Jonger you 
keep them before you uſe them, the better, 
Clean ſcowring your Worms makes them | © 
clearer, redder, tougher, and to live long 
on the Hook, and to keep colour, and 
therefore more defirable to the Fiſh : A 
little Bole-Armonack, put to them will 
much farther your deſire, and {cowre them 
in a ſhort time : Or you may put them all 
Night in water,and they will ſcowre them- 
ſelves, but will be weak; but a few hours 
in good Moſs will recover them. But lelt 
your Worms die, you may feed them with 
crums of Bread and Milk, or fine Flour 
and Milk, or the Yelk of an Egg and ſweet 
Cream coagulated over the fice, cive them 
a little and often ; If you take the Rrongeft 
ſweet Wort you can get, (in which there 
hath been no Hops) wet your Moſs well 
with the ſame, and over-night put ſo many 
| Worms intg that Moſs as you intend to 

- - uſe the next day, and I ſuppoſe the Fiſh 
will bite the better at them, but they mult 
not lie over long in the Moſs thus wet, in 
regard it will much (well 'them, and-in 
tintz 
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them earth caſt out of a Grave, the newer 

the Grave the better, I mean the ſhorter 
time the party hath bzen buried, you will 
find the Fiſh will exceedingly cover them 
after this earth, and here you may gather 
what Gum that is, which 7. D. in tis Se- 
cretsof Angling calleth Gzm of life. 

3. You mutt keep all other ſorts of 
Worms with the Leaves of thote Trees and 
Herbs on which they are bred, renewing 
the Leaves often in a day, and put in freſh Oo 
for the old ones : The Boxes you keep them 
in muſt have a few {mall holes to let 
In ale, 

. Keep Gemtl:s or Maggots with dead How to 
fleth, Be:fts Livers or Suet, cleanſe or breed 
ſcowre them in Meal or Bran which is bet- Gentles, 
ter; you may bred tnem by pricking a 
Beaſts Liver {1 of hoics, bang it in = 
Sun in Summer-rime , ſet an old courſe 
Barrel or (mall Firken with Clay and Bran 
in it, into which they will drop, and 
cleanſe a ea in 1t, q 

F. There are two, ſome ſay three ſorts - 
of Cadbait, the one bred —_ ſtones that lin 4” 
lie hollow. in ſhallow Rivers or 'ſmall 
Brooks, in a very fine gravelly caſe or 
husk, theſe are yellow when ripe ; the 0- 
ther in old Pits, Ponds, or flow running 
Rivers 


Cadbait. 


" $hewo 
ſorts. 


The Experrenc d Angler < - 
Rivers or Ditches, in caſes or husks ol 


Straw, ſticks or Ruſhes, theſe are green 
when ripe ; both are excellent for a 7romt, 
uſed as before is dircRed, and for moſt ſorts 
of ſmall Fiſh. The green fort, which.is 


bred in Pits, Ponds or Ditches, may be 


found in Marth before the other yellow 
ones come in; the other yelloy oneg 
come in ſeaſon with ay or the end of 


April, and'g6 out in Fuly : a ſecond ſort, 
but ſmaller, come in againin Augsſt. 

6. Cadbait cannot endure the wind and 
cold, therefore keep them in a thick woot- 
len Bag, with ſome Gravel amongſt them, 
wet them once a day at leaſt if in the houſe, 
but often in the hot weather ; when you 
carry them forth, fall the bag full of water, 
then hold the mouth cloſe, that they drop 


 Notout, and ſo let the water run from 


thech ; I have thus kept them three weeks: 
Or you may put ther into an earthen Pot 
Full of water, with ſome Gravel at the 
bottom, and take them forth into your 
bag as you uſe them. 

7, Yellow Bobs are alſo of two ſorts, 
the one bred in mellow light ſoils, and ga- 
thered after the Plough when the Land ig 
firſt broken up from Grazing, and are in 


ſeaſon in the Winter till March ; the other 


is bred under Cowdung, hath a red _ 
a 


and theſe are in ſeaſon in the Summer on- 
ly: ſcowre them in Bran, or dry Moſs, 0: 
Meal, | 


8. The ſpawn of ſome Fiſh 1s a 000d Spawn of 
bait, to be uſed at ſuch time as that Fiſh Fiſh, 


ipawneth, tome dayes before: they ſpawn 
they will bite eagerly z if you take one 
that is fnll-bellied, take out the ſpawn, 
boil it ſo hard as to ſtick on your hook, ard 
ſo uſe it; or not boil it atall : the ſpawn 
of Salmon 1s beſt of all ſorts of ſpawn. 


. 9. I have obſerved, that Chevin, Rech, The chiefs 
Dace, bite much berter at the Oak-worzs, eſt way to 
(or any worm bred on herbs or trees ) ue the 
eſpecially if you angle with the ſame (when 94&-w91m 


they ſhew themſelves ) at the top of the 
water, (as with the natural flie) than 1f 
you uſe it under ; for I have obſerved, that 
when a gale of wind ſhaketh the trees, 
the worms fall into the water, and preſent- 
ly riſe and flote on the top, where I have 
ſeen the Fiſh riſe at them as at flies, which 
taught me this experience ; and indeed they 
fink not, till toſt and beaten by the ficeam, 
and ſo they dye, and loſe their colour, and 
then the Fiſh (as you may ſee by your own 
on your hook) do not much eſteem them. 


| 10, Under the bark of an Oak, Aſh, p.,,t 
Alder, and Birch eſpecially, if they lie a wortns, 
. year or more after they are fallen, you 


may 
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How to 
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may find a great white Worm, with a 


brown head, tomething reſembling a Dore- 
Bee 'or Humble-Bee, this is in ſeaſon all 
the year, eſpecially from September until 
June, or mid-May; the Umber 'covets 
this bait above any,ſave Flier and Cadbart : 
you may alſo find this worm in the body of 
a rotted Alder, if you break it with an Ax 
or Beetle, but be careful only to ſhake the 
tree in pieces with beating, and cruſh not 
the Worm : you may alſo find him under 
the bark of the ttump of a tree, if decayed, 

Ii. Dry your Waſps, Dores, or Bees, 


ſe Waſps. upon a Tile-ſtone, or in an Oven cooled 


Sheeps 
blood, 


-how to 


uſe it. 


How to 
order 
Grain, 


after baking, leſt they burn; and to avoid 
that, you muſt lay them on a thin board or 
chip, and cover them with another ſo ſap- 
ported, as not to cruſh them, or elſe clap 
two Cakes tovether : this way they will 
keep long, and fiick on your hook well : 
If you boil them hard, they grow black in 
a few dayes. 

12, Dry your Sheeps blood inthe Air 
upon a dry board, till it become a pretty 
hard lump ; then cut it into ſmall pieces 
for your uſe. - 

13. When you uſe Grain, boyl tt ſoft 
in milk, or which T like better, in ſweet 
wort, and peel off the outward rind which 
Is the bran; and then if you will, you may 


try 
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fry the ſame in Honey and Milk, or ſome 
ſtrong ſcented Oyls, as Amber, Palipody, 


Spike, Toy, Tarpepne ; for Nature, which 


maketh nothing in vain, hath oiven the 
Fiſh Noſtrils , and that they can ſmall is 
undeniable; and,I am perſwaded,are more 
ouided by the ſenſe of imelling, than Geht'; 
for ſometimes they will come to the float, 
if any Wax be upon it, ſmell at it and go 
away. We ſee alio that ſtrong ſcents draw 
them together ; as, put Grains, Wormsor 
Snails in a bottle of Hay tyed pretty cloſe, 
and you will if you pluck it out ſuddenly, 
ſometimes draw up Eezles init. But I ne- 
ver yet made tryal of any of theſe Oyle ; 
for, when I had the Oyls, I wanted time 
to try them ; or when I had time, I want- 
ed the Oyls; but I recommend them to 


tryal of others, and do purpoſe (God wil. 
ling) to prove their virtue my ſelf, eſpe- 


cially that Oyntment ſo highly commend- 
ed by I. D. in iis Secret of Angling. 


67. 


14. When you (ee the Azt-flies in Ant-flies: 


oreateſt plenty, go to the Ant-hills where 
they breed, take a great handful of the 
earth, with as much of” the roots of the 
oraſs that groweth on thoſe hills, put 
all into a large glaſs bottle, then gather a 
pottle full of the blackeſt Ant-flies un- 


bruiſed, put them into.the bottle (or into 
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To brezd 
and keep 
Ger.ties. 


To find 
the Flag- 


Worm, 


The Experienc'd Angler : 
a firkin, 1f you would keep them long ) 
firk waſhed with Honey, or Water and. 
Honey ; Roch and Dace will bite at theſe 
Flies under water near the ground, 

I5. When you gather Bobs after the 
Plough, put them into a Firkin with ſufhi- 
cient of the ſoil they were bred in, to pre. 
ſerve th2m, ſtop the veſſel exceeding cloſe, 
or all will (poll, ſet it where neither wind 
nor froſt may offend them, and they will 
keep all winter for your uſe. | 

i6, Atthe latter end of September, take 
ſome dead Carrion that hath ſome Mag- 
Sots bred In 1t that begin to creep, bury 
all deep in the ground, that the froſt kill 
then not, and they will ſerve in March or 
April following to uſe. 

17, To find the Flag-worms do thus, go 
to an old pond or pit where there are ſtore 
of Flags or (as ſome call them) Sedges,pull 
ſome up by the roots, then ſhake thoſe 
roots in the water, till all the mud and dirt 
be waſhed away from them, then amoneſt 
the ſmall (irinvs or fibres that grow to the 
roots, you will find little husks or caſes of 
a reddiſh or yellowiſh, and ſome of other 
colours, open theſe- carefully with a pin, 
and you will find in them a little ſmall 
worm, wait? as a Gentle, but longer and 
ſflenderer;thists an excellent bait forTexch, 

Bream, 


Or, Angling Improv'd. 
Bream , eſp=cially Carp : if you pull the 
Flags in ſunder, and cut open the c ound (talk, 
you will alſo find a Worm like the former 1n 
the husks, but tougher, and in that reſpect 
better, | 

I 8,, Carry your Baits for the P:ke in Bran, 
which will dry up the ſlimy moiſture that is 
on them,and ſo keep them longer, and make 
them ſtickmore firmly on your Hook : be- 
fades, there 1s a green watery ſubſtance that 
iflueth out of the Fiſh which will infe& and 
rot them, but the Bran drying the ſame up, 
preventeth that miſchief. 

I9. Fiſh bite beſt at Graſhoppers in the 
latter end of July, and in Azguf, you mult 
cut off their legs and outmoſt wings ; the 
middle fize is better than either the extraor- 
dinary great ones, or the ſmall. 


CHAP. Vi 


Of ſeveral haunts or reſorts of Fiſhes, and in 
what Rivers , or places of thems they are 


moſt uſually found. | 
f He part of our Diſcourſe being a dif- _ 


covery of the ſeveral places or Rivers > 


each kind of Fifh-doth moſt haunt or cover, 
and in which they are ordinarily found. - 

The ſeveral forts of Rivers , Streams, 
| F 3 Soyls, 


The Experienc'd dngler : 
Soyls, and Waters they moſt frequent, is a 
matrer (in this undervalued Art) of no ſmall 
importance ; for if you come with Baits for 
the Trout or Vmber, and angle for them in 
{flow muddy Rivers or pkces, you will have 
little (if any) ſportatall: and to (eek for 
Carp or Texch in tony ſwift Rivers, is 2 
qually prepoſterous; and though I know that 
ſometimes you may meet with Fiſh in ſuch 
Rivers and places, as they do not uſually fre- 
quent ( for no general Rule but admits of 
particular Exceptions ) yet the exact know- 
ledge of what Rivers or Soyls, or what part 


of the River ( for ſome Rivers have ſwift ' 


eravelly treams, and alſo flow, deep, mud- 
dy places) ſuch or ſuch forts of Fiſh do moſt 


frequent, will exceedingly adapt you, to 


know what Rivets, or what part of them are 
molt fit for your Baits,or what Baits ſuit beſt 
with each River, and the Fiſh in the ſame. 
I.. The Salmon loveth large ſwift Rivers 
where it ebbeth and floweth, and there they 
are found in greateſt numbers ; nevertheleſs 
I have known them to be found in leſſer Ri- 
vers, high up in the Country, yet chiefly in 
rhe latter end of the year, when they come 
thither to ſpawn 3 he chooſeth the moſt ſwift 
and violent Rreams, ( or rather CataraQs ) 
and in England tne cleareſt gravelly Rivers 
vſually wich rocks or weeds; but in [relaud 
: do not know any River (1 mean high in 
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Or, Aneling Improv'd. 
the Country ) that hath ſuch plenty of them, 
as the black-water by Charlemont, and the 
broad-water by Shanes Cattle, both which 
have their heads in great boges, and are of a 
dark muddy colour, and very few ( compa- 
ratively ) in the upper ban, though clearer 
and ſwifter than they. | 

2. The Troxt loveth ſmall purkng Brooks, 
or Rivers that are very ſwift, and run upon 
ſtones or gravel : he feedeth whileſtfrong in 
the iwifteſt ſtreams, and in the deepeſt part 
of it ( eſpecially if he be a large one) and 
dehind a ſtone-block , or ſome bank that 


' ſhooreth forth with a point into the River 


upon which the fiream beareth much, and 
cauſeth a whirling of the water back by the 
bank-fide, much like the eddy of the tyde : 
and he the more willingly maketh choice of 
this place, if there be a ſhade over his head, 


' as a buſh, foam, ora hollow hanging Bank, 


under which he can ſhelter himſelf ; behind 
a (tone, logs, or ſome ſmall bank that ſhoot- 
eth into the River, which the ſtream beareth 
upon, and there he lieth watching for what 
cometh down the ſtream,and ſuddenly catch- 
eth it up; his hold is uſually in the deep, 
under a hollow place of the bank, or a tone 


that lieth hollow, which he loveth exceed- 


. Ingly : and ſometimes, but not ſo.uſually, he 


1s found amoneft weeds. 
3. The Pearch loveth a gentle firezm of 
F 4 a rea- 


The Experienc'd Angler : 
a- reaſonable depth, (ſeldom ihallow) cloſe 
by a hollow Bank ; and though theſe three 
ſorts of fiſh covet clear and iwift Rivers, 
oreen weeds and tony gravel ; yet they are 
;0metimes found (but.not in ſuch plenty and 
o00dne(s) in flow muddy Rivers. 

4+ Carp, Tench and Eele, ſeek mud and 
a (till water ; Eeles under roots or ſtones; a 
Carp chuſeth the deepeſt and (ti]leſt place of 
Pond or River, ſo doth the Texch, and alſo 
oreen weecs, which he loveth exceedingly : 
Greateſt Eeles love, as before, but the ſmal- 
lzr ones are fond 1n all ſorts of rivers & ſolls, 

5. Pike, Lream and Chub, chuſe Sand or 
Clay;tae Bream a gentle ſtream,and broadeſt 
part of the River ; the Pike fill Pools full 
of Frie, and ſhelters himſelf (the better to 
ſurpriſe his prey unawares) among Bull- 
ruſhes, water-docks, or under Buſhes; the 
Chub loves th2 ſame ground, (is more rare- 
ly found without ſome tree to ſhade and co- 
ver him) large Rivers and ireams. 

6. Barb:l, Koch, Dace, Ruff,ſeek Gravel 
and Sand more than the Bream, and the 


ce:peſt parts of the River , where ſhady || 


. trees are more erateful to them, than to 
th: Chub or Chew, 
7. The #mber deſires Marle, Clay, clear 


waters, ſwift (treams, far from the Sea,(for I . 


never {aw any taken near it)and the greateſt 
plenty of them that I knoyy of , are found in 


the 
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Or, Angling Improv'd. 
the mountainous parts of Derby-ſhire, Staf- 
ford- ſhire, as Dode, Trent, Derwen, &c. 

8. Gudgeon dehires ſandy, gravelly, gen- 
tle ftreams, and ſmaller Rivers, bur 1 have 
known them taken in great abundance in 
Trent in Derby-ſhire, .where 1tis very large, 
but conceive them to be in greater plen- 
ty nearer the head of that River about or a- 
bove Heywood : ] can ſay the ſame of other 
Rivers, and therefore conceive they love 
ſmaller Rivers rather than the large, or the 
ſmall Brooks; for I never found them in 
ſo great plenty in Brooks, as ſmall Rivers : 
He bites beſt in the Spring till he ſpawns , 
and little atter , till Yaſp time, 

9. Shad, Thwait, Peel, Mullet, Suant, 
and Flennder, love chiefly to beinor near 
the ſaltiſh waters, where it ebbeth and flow=- 
eth; I have known the Flownder taken (in 
*00d plenty) in freſh Rivers, they covet 
Sand and Gravel, deep gentle {ireams near 
the Bank, or at the end of a ſtream in a deep 
Rill place: Though theſe rules may, and 
do hold good in the geperal, yet 1 have 
found them admit of particular excep- 


' rions; but every mans Habitation in- 


cageth him to one (or uſually at moſt 
to) two Rivers, his own experience will 
quickly -inform him of the Nature of 
the ſame, and the fiſh in them. IT would 
perſwade all that love Anglipg , and My 

ue 
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Fiſh 
change 
places 
with the 
ſeaſon. 


The Experienc'd Angler © 
fire to be complete Anglers, to ſpend ſome 
time in all ſorts of Waters, Ponds, Rivers 
ſwift and ſlow, tony, gravelly, muddy, and 
ſlimy ; and to obſerve all the differences 
In the nature of the Fiſh, the Waters, and 
Baits, and by this means he will be able to 
take fiſh where ever he angleth z otherwiſe 
( through want of experience ) he will be 
like the man that could read in no book but 
his own ; beſides, a man ( his occaſions or 
deſires drawing him from home ) muſt only 
ſtand as an idle ſpeRator, whileſt others kill 
fiſh, but he none, and ſo loſe the repute of a 
complete Angler, how excellent ſoever he be 
at his own known River. 

Furthermore, you muſt underſtand, that 
as ſome fiſh covet one ſoyl more than ano- 


ther, ſo they differ in-their choice of places | 


in every ſeaſon ; ſome keep all Summer 
fong near the top, ſome never leave the bot- 
tom ; for the former ſort you may angle with 
a Quill or ſmall flote near the top, with a Fly 
or any ſort of Worm bred on herbs or trees, 
or with a fly at che top: the latter ſort 
you will all Summer long find at the tails of 
Wiers, Mills, Flood-gates, Arches of Brid- 
oes, or the more ſhallow parts of the River, 
in a ſtrong, ſwift, or gentle ſtream, except 


Carp, and Tench, and Eel; in Winter all | 
flie 1ato the deep (till places ; where 1t- eb- | 


beth and floweth- they will Kama"; 
St, 
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beſt, in the ebb moſt uſually, ſometimes 


when it floweth, rarely at full water, near 
the Arches of Bridges, Wiers, Flood-gates. 


— — 
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CHAP. VIII. 


What times are nnſeaſonable to Angle m. 


"T" Here being a time for all things, in when un« 
- which with caſe and facility the ſame ſeaſonable 
may be accompliſhed, and moſt difticult, ifto angle. 
not impoſſible,at another; The $skiil & know- 
ledge how to chooſe the belt ſea:on to angle, 
and how to avoid the contrary, come next 
to be handled ; which I ſhall do firſt Ne- 
oatively, viz. What times are unfit to an- 


_ ofe; and then Aﬀirmatively, which are the 


beſt ſeaſons. 

- 1, When the earth is parched with a great 
droughr, ſo that the Rivers run with a much 
leſs current than is uſually, its to no purpoſe 
to angle ; and indeed the q, of the day in 
Summer ( except cooled by winds, and 
ſhadowed with Clouds, though there be no 
drought) you will find very little ſporr, 
eſpecially in muddy, or very ſhallow and 
clear Rivers. | 

2, Incold, froſty, ſnowy weather, I know 


{| the Fiſh muſt eat in all ſeaſons, and that a 


man may kill Fiſh when he muſt firſt _ 
ene 
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The Experienc'd Angler : 
the Ice; yet Iconceive the ſport is not then 


worth purſuing, the extreme cold taking a- 
way thz delight ; beſides, the indangering 


health (if not life) by thoſe colds, which at | 


leaft cauſe Rhumes and Coughs ; Where- 
fore I leave Winter and night-angling to 
ſuch ſtrong healthful bodies, whoſe extraor. 
dinary delight in angling, or thoſe whoſe ne- 
ceſſity enforceth them to ſeek profit by their 
recreation in ſuch unſeaſonable times. 

3- When there bappeneth in the Spring- 
time (eſpectally) or Summer, any ſmall hoa- 
ry frolt,all that day after the fiſh will notriſe 
freely and kindly, except in the evening, and 
thac the ſame prove very pleaſant, 

4+ If the wind be extreme high,ſo that you 
cannot guide your tools to advantage. 

5. When Shepherds or Country-men 
waſh their Sheep, though whileſt they are 
waſhing (I mean the firſt time only) the fiſh 
will bite exceedingly well ; 1 ſuppoſe the 
filth that falleth from the Sheep doth draw 
them (as your baiting a place) together, and 
then they ſo glut themſelves, that till the 
whole wafhing time be over, and they have 
digefted their fulneſs, they will not take any 
artificial baits. 

6. Sharp, bittzr, nippin? winds, which 


moſt uſually blow out 6f the North or 
Eaft eſpecially, blaſt your recreation ; 'Þ\\ 
but 'this is rather the Seaſon, than 


the 
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Or, Angling Improv'd. 

the wind, though I alſo judge thoſe winds 
have a ſecret malign quality to hinder the 
recreation, 

7. After any ſort of fiſh have ſpawned - 
they will not bite any thing to purpoſe, until 
they have recovered their ſtrength and for- 
mer appetite. 

8. When any clouds ariſe that will cer- 
tainly briny a ſhowre or ſtorm (thoughin the 
midtt of Summer) they will not bite : I have 
obſerved that though the fiſh bite moſt ea- 
oerly, and to your hearts content, yet upon 
the firſt appearing of any clouds, that will 
certainly bring rain (though my own judge- 
ment could not then apprehend, or in the 
leaſt conjeQure, that a ſtorm was atiſing 
they have immediately left off biting ; and 


that hath been all that hath eiven me to un- 


derftand that a (howre was coming, and that 
it was Prudence to ſeek ſhelter againſt the 


ſame. 


9. When the nights prove dark and clou- 

dy, and that the Moon ſhines not at all, or 
but very little, the day enſuing you will have - 
little or no ſport; except at the ſmall ones ; 
for when the great fiſh, that prey on others, 
range abroad, the leſſer hide themſelves in 
their holes, to eſcape the danger of de- 
vouring ; for prudent Nature hath endow. 


F\ ed all Creatures with that natural - in- 


ftinR, as to avoid times of danger, as we 
TE ſee 


ſee wild Beaſts and beafts of prey range as 


Is beſt to 
Angle. 


When " 


broad in the Night, the tame Cattle feedin 
the pay ; and you never ſee the /enow (4 
Fiſh the 770xt covets ) firs 1n the Night or 
in dark windy weather when the great 7 ronts 
are abroad, but his moſt uſual time is from an 
hour after Sun-riſing (if the day prove fair) 
till an hour before Sun-ſet ; ſo that when 
the Nights are very dark or windy, the next 
day rarely proves very ſucceisful to the An. 
oler for great T rowt. | 

Io. In ſmall and cleer Brooks where 
the Mills ſtand and keep up the water , you 
will not ordinarily do any good at the ground 


eſpecially , and but little with the Fly, for || 


the Troxt will at ſuch a time hardly come 
out of his hould. 


een, Mead. 
, 


CHAP. IX. 
The beſt times aud ſeaſons to Angle, 


E now come to the Affirmative part, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon to angle, that 
2s before we diſcovered when it would be 
loſt labour to ſeek recreation : ſo now you 


may learn to improve opportunity ( when 


it offers it {elf ) to beſt advantage. 
1. Calm, clear, (or which is better) cool 


cloudy weather in Summer, the wind blow-. 


ing 
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| ing gently, ſo as you may guide your tools 
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with eaſe ; 1n the hotteſt Moneths the coo- 
ler the better. 

2.. When the floods have carried away all 
the filth that the rain had waſhed. from the 
higher grounds into the River, and that the 
River keepeth his uſual bounds, and looketh - 
of a Whey-colour. 

. 3. When a ſudden violent ſhower hath 
2 little mudded and raiſed the River, then 
if you go forth in, or immediately after ſuch 
a ſhower, and Angle in the fiream at the 
round ( with a red Worm chiefly ) if there 
be (tore of Fiſh in the River, you will have 


ſport to your own defire. 


4+ A little before any Fiſh ſpawn ( your 
own obſervation will inform you of the 
time by the fulneſs of their bellies) they 
come into the gravelly ſandy foards to rub 
and looſen their bellies, and then they bite 
very freely. | 

5. When Rivers after rain do riſe, yet (0 


as they keep within their banks, in ſwift Ri- 


vers the violence of the ſtream forceth the 
Fiſh to ſeek ſhelter and quiet eaſe, in the 
little and milder currents of ſmall Brooks, 
where they fall into larger Rivers, and be- 
hind the ends of Bridges that are longer than 
the breadth of the River, making a low va- 
cancy , where the Bridge defends a ſmall 
ſpot of ground from the violence of the 
; ſtream, 


Or, Angling Improv'd. 


fiream, or in any low place near the Rivers 


. fide, where the fiſh may lie at re(t and ſecure 
from the diſturbance of the rapid fiream 
in ſuch a place (being not very deep) and 
at ſuch a time, you will find ſport : my ſelf 
bave ever found it equal to the beft ſeaſon. 

6. Early in the morning from (Carp and 
Terxch before) Sun-rifing, until eight of the 
clock ; and from four afternoon till night ; 
Carpand Texch, from Sun-ſet till far in the 
night in the hot months. In the heat of the 
day in June and July, when Carps ſhew 
themſelves upon the top of the water, if 
you take a well ſcoured Lob-worm, and caft 
the ſame to them, as you would angle with a 
natural Flie,they will bite well;but you muſt 
be very careful to keep out of their fight, or 
you will do no 200d ; they bite this way belt 
among(t weeds. 

7. In March, beginning of April, later 
end of September, and all winter, fiſh bite 
beſt in the warmth of the day, no winds 
ftirrino, the air clear 5 in Summer months, 
morning and evening 1s beſt, or cool clou- 
dy weather : if you can find ſhelrer, no 
matter how high the wind be, 

8. Fith riſe beſt at the flie after-a ſhowre 
that hath -not mudded the water, yet hath 
beaten the Gnats and Flies into the Rivers, 
you: may in ſuch a ſhowre obſerve them riſe 
much if you- will endure the rain; alſo bs 
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Or, Angling Improv d. 
beſt months for the flie are March, April, 
May, partof June; in the cooler months, 
in the warmeſt time of the day ; in warmer 
weather, about nine in the moraing ; three 


afternoon, 1f any gentle cale blow ; ſome- - 


times In a Warm eveniny, when the Gnats 
play much. | 
9. In calm clear and ſar-light nights, 


eſpecially if the Moon ſhine, T7 rowts are as 


wary and fearful as in dark windy daies, and 
ftir not 5 but if the next day prove cloudy 
and windy, and the water in order, you may 
afſure your ſelf of ſport, if there be ſtore of 
fiſh in the river ; for having abſtained from 
food all night, they are more hungry and 
eager, and the darkneſs and windineſs of the 
day makes them more bold to bite. 

Io. In ſmall and clear Brooks 1f you 
comme in, or immediately after a ſhowre,that 
hath raiſed the water, or take it juſt as any 
Mill-water beginneth to come down, and fo 
0 along with the courſe of the water, ronts 
will then bite well ; for at ſuch a time they 
come forth to ſeek food, which they expect 
the water will bring down with it. 

11. In Afay eſpecially, and generally all 
Summer, if the morning prove extream cold, 
as ſometimes it doth (although there be no 
froft) the fiſh will not bite to any purpoſe, 
until the day wax warmer ; and if it prove 
cold all day long, they will bite beſt wher 
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The Experienc'd Angler 

the Sun ſhines, but not at all in the ſhady 
parts of the River, | 

Alſo after the River is cleared from a 
flood they riſe exceeding well, I conceive 
they were glutted with ground baits, and 
now covet the flie, having wanted it a time, 

1, A Tront bites belt in a muddy rifing 
water, in dark, cloudy, windy weather, ear- 
ly in the morning, from half an hour after 
eight till ten; and in the afternoon, from 
three till after four z and ſometimes 1n the 
evening ; but nine in the morning, and three 
in the afternoon, are his chiefelt and moſt 
conſtant hours of bitiBg at ground or flie, as 
the water ſuits either ; PMarch, April, May, 


and part of Je are his chiefet months, 


though he bites well in J=ly, Auguſt and 
September. After a ſhowre in the evening 
he riſeth well at 2nats, he taketh the Menow 
beſt when the wind is in the South or South - 
Weſt, and bloweth ſtrongly curling the wa- 
ters, and raiſing high waves. The Tront 
bites beſt at the Merrow in March, andbe- 
inning of April, and in September, but in 
the Summer months he bites not freely at 
the Menow in the day time, except the ſame 
be dark, and the wind very high ; and in the 
Summer months you muſt add ſome Lead 
to your-hne,and fink the Merow to the bot- 
tom, for otherwiſe the-Trowt will not take 


| bim at the top'in Summer, andclear wea- 


ther. 
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Or, Angling Tmprov'd. 
ther. In little Brooks that fall into large 
Rivers where it ebbs and flows, only in freth 


water or a little brackiſh (for the (alt water 


I have not tryed) if you beoin at the mouth 
of ſuch Brooks, juſt as the tide cometh in, 


and go up the Brook with th= h:ad of the 


tide, and return with the ebbing of the wa- 
ter,you Will often take good 7 routs,and have 
much ſport; and if the tide do not muddy 
the water, they will alſo riſe at the flie at 
ſuch a time. | 

2. Salmon, three afternoon, chiefly in 
May, June, July, Auguſt, a clear water and 
ſome wind ; and he biteth beſt when the wind 


bloweth 2gainlt the tream, and near the 


Sa. ; 
3. The Barbel biteth beſt early in the 
morning, till nine or ten of the clock; the 


latter end of May, Frne, July, and begin- 


ning of Augnſ?. 

4. The Pearch biteth well all the day 
long, in cool cloudy weather, yet chiefly 
from eight in the morning till ten ; and from 
2 little before three in the afternoon, till a- 
bout five; and ſometimes later, eſpecially 
in hot weather and midſt of Summer : The 
Ruff is much of his nature and diſpokition. 

5. Carpand Texch, morning and evening 
very eatly ard late, Fuze, July,and Anugnſt, 
or indeed in the night inthe (till parts of the 


River. 
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6. AChevin from Sun-riſing or earlier (at 
Snails eſpecially,for in the heat of the day he 
careth not for them) in J#»e and Fwy, till 
about eight; again-at three afternoon at 
ground or flie; and his chief 'flie which he 
molt delights in,is a great oth, with a very 
oreat head, not unlike to an Owl, with whi- 
tiſh wings and yellowiſh body (you may find 
them flying abroad in Summers evenings in 
Gardens) iome wind ſtirring, large Rivers 
chiefly, Rtreams or ſhade: he will take a 
ſmall Lamprey or Seaven-epes, and Eele- 
broed,either of them about a ttraws bigneſs. 

7, Pike bites b:|t about three afternoon, 
in a clear water. a gentle gale ; July, Auguſt, 
September, Oftober,uſually in the (till places, 
or at leaſt in a gentle ftream. In the months 
of Auguſt,” September, and all Winter, he 
bites all the day long, eſpecially about three 
afternoon, the water Clear, and the day win- 
dy : In April, May, June, and beginning of 

. Jaly, he bites beſt early in the morning, and 
late in the evening ; I could never obſerve 
that he wouldbite any thing to purpoſe in the 
ni?ht, of all the year. 

8. A Bream from about Sun-rifing till 
eivht, in a muddy water, a good gale of 
wind ; and in Ponds the higher the wind,and 
where the waves are higheſt, and nearer the 

"middle of the Pond, the better ; end of ay, 
Jane, July (eſpecially) and Auguſt, in a 
gentle (tream or near toit, 9. Rach 


Or, Angling Impro od. 
9. Roch and Dace all day long, beſt at 


the top, at flie or Oak-worms principally, -* 


and at all other worms bred on herbs or 
tres, Palmers, Caterpillers, &c. in plain 
Rivers or Ponds, under Water-dock leaves, 
under ſhady trees. | 

Io, Gadgeon, April, and till he have 
ſpawned in ay, anda little after that till 
Waſp time, except in cool weather or after a 
ſhowre or Land-floud ; and then to the end 


. of the year all day long,in or near toa gentle 


fiream. When you angle for the Gudgeon, 
ſtir or rake the ſand or gravel.with along 
Ps and they will gather to that place and 
ite much the better. 

II. Flounder all day in April, ay, Fune, 
July, in a good ſwift iream, ſometimes in 
the ſtill deep; but not ſo ordinarily as in 


the ſtream. 
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CHAF. X. 
General Obſervations, 


Lthough this whole Treatiſe be in the 
oreateſt part of it only General Ob- 
fervations, yet there are ſome DireCtions 
which fall not under any conſideration ; but 
are as applicable to the flie as the ground an- 
ele 2 and asequally uſeful (for their prafti- 
: | G 3 cal 


The Experienc'd Angler 7 
cal part ). inthe one kind of angling as the 
other. For although all ground-baits are 
uſeful and certain almoſt in every River, 
- yetitis not ſo in the Fly, which varieth in | 
kind, colour ,- or proportion well-nigh in 
every River; and therefore no general 
Rules ( as I conceive) can be given in 
that particular, more than are alteady del1i- 
 vered: Except every particular circum- 
ſtance ſhoutd be mentioned, which would 
be too tedious, and indeed unneceſſary to 
any ingenious nature; who may with 
eaſe from the former general Rules, draw 
particular concluſions ; by the help of his 
own Practice and Experience in thoſe Ri- 
vers he moſt uſually and frequently angleth 
at: For as ts {uch Rivers of which a man 
hath bad no Experience, he muſt either learn 
ſomething (1 mean as to Fly-angling ) 
from ſuch as know the River, otherwiſe 
(though the moſt expert of Anglers) he 
will be at a loſs, until his own Experience 
( which by reaſon of his knowledge in varie- 
ty of Rivers and Soils, they walk through ) 
will adapt him with more eaſe and facility, 
to make Obſervations upon the ſame ; But 
theſe that follow are of an univerſal uſe and 
nature, | Fs 
x. Let the Anglers Apparel be (ad dark 
colouts, as ſad grays, tawny, purple, hair or 
musk+colour, | 
2, Uſe 


Or, Angling Tmprov'd, ve 


. - 2, Uſe Shoomakers wax to your filk or 


thred, with which you make or mend either 
Rod or Fly; it holds more firmly, and 


J-. Ricketh better than any other. 


3- Into ſuch places as you uſe to angle 
at, once a week at leaſt caſt inall torts of 
Corn boyled ſoft, Grains waſhedin blood, 
blood dried and Cut into pieces, Snails, 
worms chopt imall, pieces of fowl or beaſts 
Guts, beaſis Livers; for Carp and Tench 
you cannot feed too often, or too much ; 
this courſe draweth the Fiſh to the place you 
defire : And to keep them together, caft a- 


bout twenty grains of ground-Malt at a 


time, now and then as you angle ; and 1in- 
deed all ſorts @f Baits are good to caſtin, 
ſpecially while(t you are angling with that 
Bait, principally Cadbait , Gentles, and 
Waſps, and you will find they will ſnap up 
yours more eagerly, and with leſs ſuſpicion ; 
but by no means when you angle in a ftream 
caft them in at your hook, but ſomething 
above where you angle, leſt the ſtream carry 
them beyond your hook, and ſo inflead of 
drawivg them to you, you draw them from 
QU. 
4.; If you defire to feed the Fiſh, ſo as you 
may draw them into a ſtream, where you 
may tationally conclude that all ſuch feed- 
ins as 1s caſt into the ſame after the ordi- 
nary manner will be carried ajyay : you mult 
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The E-xperienc'd Angler - 
get Boxes of Tin, Wood, or Iron made 
| full of holes, ſo wide as the Worms may 
creep thorow them, and with a Weight of 
Lead faſtned to the Tin or Wood to fink 
them ( filled with Worms) in the ſtream, 
falten a firong Cord or Packthred to the 
Boxes, to recover them again at your 
pleaſure; this way the Worms will come 
forth leaſurely and not all at once, and the 
Fiſh will be about the Boxes to gather them 
uP as they crawl forth. 

5. Take fine Clay, Barley, Malt ground, 
Water ,' or Milk, or ( which I like bet- 
| ter) blood, make 2ll into a Paſte ; and 
if you pleaſe put ſome of thoſe ſtrong 


ſented Oyles, named before Page 55. or 


Gum of Ivy ; make this into ſeveral large 
Cakes, and caſt them into the ſtream where 
you deſigne to draw the Fiſh , and they 
will come to ſuck at it, and if you pleaſe 
you may itch Worms unto it, or mould 
their heads into it. This is the beſt way to 
feed in'a fiream for Salmor, Trout, Un- 
ber, &e. that I have heard any Angler diſ- 
conrſe of, or known praiſed. But if after 
you have baited any place twice or thrice, 
yer notwithſtanding when you come to 
angle there if you find no ſport, if no man 
hath been before you at that place , or 
that there appear no erand impediment in 
' the ſeaſon or water ; you may rationally 
conclude 
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Or, Angling Improv'd. 
conclude , ſome ravenous Pike or greedy 
Pearch hath taken up that place for his 
uarter, and afrights all other Fiſh , that 
iey dae not adventure thither ( as Mer 
chants put not forth to Sea, when Pirates 
infeſt the ſame) for fear of being made a 
prey; to remedy which evil, you muſt have 
your Trowle and a Bait of thoſe named for 
the Pike ready, and ſo fall to work for him 
and when that impediment is removed you 
may expect ſport, 

6. Deftroy all Beaſts or Birds that de- 
your the Fiſh or their ſpawn, and endeavour 
(whether in Authority or nor) to ſee all Sta- 


on WA «| 


 tutes put in execution, againſt ſuch as uſe un» 


lawfal Nets or means to take Fiſh ; eſpe- 
cially bare Netting and Night- hooking. 
7. Get your Rods and Tops without 


knots, they are dangerous for breaking. 


+ 8, Keep your Rod dry, leſt it rot, and not 
near the fire, leſt it grow brittle. | 

9. In drought wet your Rod alittle be- 
fore you begin to angle. 

10. Lob-worms , Dew-worms, and great 
Carden Worms all one. 

11. When you angle at ground, or with 
the natural Fly, your Line muſt not exceed 
the length of your Rod, For the Trowt at 


- ground it muſt be ſhorter, and in ſome caſes 


not half the length, as in ſmall Brooks or 
Woody Rivers, either at ground or with the 
natural Fly. 12, When 
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12. When you have hooked a good Fiſh, 
have- an eſpecial- care. to keep your Rod 
bent, leſt he run to the end of the Line, and 
break your hook or his hold. 

13. Such tops or Rocks as you get, muſt 
not be uſed till fully ſeaſoned, which will 
not be 1n leſs time then one year and a quar- . 
ter ; but Ilike them better if kept till they 
be rwo years old, 

14. The firſt Fiſh you take up his belly, 


' and you may then ſee his Rtomach ; it 1s 


known by its largeneſs and place, lying from 
the Gills to the ſmall Guts ; take it out very 
tenderly, ( if you bruiſe it your labour and 
defign are loſt ) and with a ſharp knife cut 
1t open Without bruifing, and then you find 
his food in it, and thereby diſcover what 
Bait the Fiſh at that inſtant takes beſt, Flies 
or grown Baits, and ſo fits them accordingly, 

 I5. Fiſhare friehted with any the leaſt- 
foht or motion, therefore by all means keep _ 
out of fight, either by ſheltring your ſelf be- 


| hind ſome buſh or tree, or by Randing ſo far 


off the Rivers ſide, that you can ſee nothing 
but your Fly or flote ; to effe& this, a long 


Rod at round, and a long Line with the arti-. 


ficial Fly may be of uſe to you. And here I 

meet with two different opinions and pra- 
Riſes, ſome always caſt their Fly and Bait 
up the water, and ſo they ſay nothing oc- 


curreth to the Fiſhes ſight but the Line : 0- 
thers 


-Or, Angling Improv'd. 
thers fiſh down the River, and ſo ſuppoſe 
( the Rod and Line being long ) the quanti- 
ty of water takes away, orat leaſt lefſeneth 
the Fiſhes Geht ; but the other affirm, that 
Rod and Line, and perhaps your ſelf are 
Ken alſo. In this difference of opinions. I 
{hall only ſay, in ſmall Brooks you may an- 
gle upwards, or elſe in great Rivers you muſt 
wade, as I have known ſome, who thereby 
oot the Sciatica, and 1 would not with you 
to purchaſe pleaſure at ſo dear a rate ; be- 
ſides, caſting up the River you cannot keep 
your Line out of the water, which we noted 
for a fault before; and they that uſe this 
way confeſs that if in caſting your Fly, the 
Line fall into the water before it, the Fly 
were better uncaſt, becauſe it frights the 
fiſh; then certainly it muſt do it this way, 


whether the Fly fall firſt or not, the Line 


muſt firſt come to the fiſh or fall on him, 
Which undoubtedly will fright him : There- 
fore my opinion is, that you angle down 
the River, for the other way you traverſe 
twice ſo much, and beat not ſo much ground 
as downwards. OL - 
I6, Keep the Sun (and Moon, if Night) 
before you, if your eyes will endure it, 
( which I much queſtion) at leaſt be ſure to 
have thoſe Planets on your fide, for 1f they 
be on your back, your Rod will with its 


ſhadow offend much, and the Fiſh ſee _ 
| —_—_- 


The Experient'd Angler : 
ther and clearer, when they look towards 
thoſe Lights, then the contrary ; as you may 
experiment thus, in a dark Night if a man 
come betwixt you and any light, you ſee 
' him clearly ; but not at all if the light come 
betwixt you and him. 

I7. When you angle for the 77o#t, you 
need not make above three or four tryals in 
one place, either with-Fly or ground-bait ; 
for he will then either take it, or make an 
offer, or not ſtir at all, and ſo you loſe time 
_ to ſtay there any longer. 

18. Topreſerve Hazels, whether ſtocks 
or tops from worm-eating or rotting ; twice 
or thrice in the year, as you ſee neceflity re- 
quires, rub them all over with Salet-Oyle, - 
or Lind-ſeed Oyle; ſweet Butter which 
was never ſalted, or Tallow , and .with 
much rubbing chafe the ſame very well in- 
to them ; and if they be bored, pour into 
them either of the Oyles, or the Butter or 
Tallow melted, until they be full; if you 
uſe Butter or Tallow, keep them ſo warm. 
as that they freeze not, or grow hard by 
cooling :*Let them ftand thus a day or 
night, more or leſs, 'as you ſee the Oyle 
fink into them ; afterward ponr the Oyle 
back into the Bottle, to ſerve again for the 
ſame purpoſe another time z you muft keep 
the end that Rands downwards cloſe ſtopped, 
leſt the Oyls, Butter, or Tallow-run out as it 
1S put in,  — — ---F9 wal 
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Or, Angling Improv'd. 
19. When you angle for the Sa/mor of 
Troxt, and of all Day long have had little, 
or rather no ſport, neither at ground or 
with the Fly; the very Night following, 
eſpecially in the beginning of it, and un- 
til Midnight, or near it, they will not 
faile to bite (at ground or Fly, as the ſea- 
ſon and water (ute beſt for either) very 
freely and eagerly if the weather be not mp- 
ping cold or froſty, | 
20. Fiſh take ail-ſorts of baits moſt eagerly 
& freely,and with the leaft ſuſpicion or bog- 
oling, when you preſent the ſame unto them 
in ſuch order and manner, as Nature affords 
them,or as themſelves ordinarily gatherthem, 
21, If you deſire .to angle in a very 


ſwift ſtream , and have your Bair reſt in 


one place, and yet not over-burden your 
Line with Lead, take a Stone-bow or {mall 
Piſtol-bullet , make a hole thorow it, Wi- 
der at each ſide than in the middle ; yet 


ſo open inevery place, as that the Line may 


ealily paſs through it without any Rop ; place 
a very ſmall piece of Leadon your Line, 
that may keep this Bullet from falling nea- 
rer ths Hook than that piece of Lead, andif 
your flote be made large enough to bear a- 
bove water againſt the force of the ſtream, 
the Fiſh will, when they bite, run away 
with the Bait as ſecurely , as if there 
were no more weight upon your Line, 


7 than 
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than the little piece of Lead, becauſe the 
hole in the Bullet gives paſſage to the Line, 


2Sifit were not there. 
22. When Cattle in Summer come into 


| the Foards, their Dung diaweth the Fiſh 


unto the lower end of the Foard; at ſuch a 


time angle for a Chevin with Baits fit for 


him, and you will have ſport, 


2 3, B:fore you ſet your Hook to your 


Line, arm the Line by turning the falk five or 
fix tives about the link, and ſo with the 
ſame fiſk ſet on your Hook; this preſerves 
your Lines, that your Hook cut 1t not 1n 
ſunder, and alſo that it will not, when you 
uſe the caft Fly, ſnap off fo eafily, which it 
1s very ſubject tc do. 

24. In very wet ſeaſons, when the Rains 
raiſe the Rivers, and almoſt continually keep 
them equal with their Banks, or at leaft a- 
bove their ordinary height ; the Trouts leave 
the Rivers and larger Brooks, and flee into 
ſuch little Brooks as ſcarce run at all in dry 
SUMMers. 

25. To all ſorts of Paſtes add Flax, Cot- 
ten, or Wool, -to keep the Paſte from fal- 
ling off your hook. 

26. Deny not part of what your endea- 
vours ſhall purchaſe unto any {lick or indi- 
vent perſons, but willingly diſtribute a part 
of your purchaſe to thoſe who may deſire 
a (hare. + : 

27, It 


Or, Angling Improv'd. 

27, If you cut Weeds in a River, the 
better to make a place clear ro angle in for 
Carps ;: they will not ( although before the 
Cutting of the Weeds they haunted the place 
very much) come there again of two or 


| three Moneths, 


28, If you come to angle ſor Carp in ſome 
broad place of Pond or River, where you 
cannot reach with any ordinary Rod or Line; 
if you take a Boat, that you may more eably 
Caſt your Bait to that part you defigne to 
angle in: and although you | have Bull- 
ruſhes or Weeds betwixt you and it, fo as 
you may hope to ſhadow your ſelf from the 
Fiſhes fight z yet though you row never {o 
circumſpeRly, the Boat will ſo move the 


| water, that you will affright them, ſo as for 


that time you will have no ſport : therefore 
you muſt have a Rod of ſuch a length as will 
from the Bank without a Boat reach the 
place, or you will kill no Carps, they are ſo 
very wary and fearful. | 

29. The Eyes of thoſe Fiſhes you catch, 
if you pull them out and uſe them on the 
Hook, are an excellent Bait for moſt ſort of 
Fiſh. 

30. Make not a daily praRice ( which 
is nothing elſe but a profetſion ) of any re- 
creation, leſt your immoderate love and de- 
light therein, bring a croſs with it, and blaſt 
all your content and pleaſure in the ſame. 

FINES, 
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Courteous Reader, 


Ou are defired to take notice, There ts 

vewly Reprinted a Book called The Com- 
pleat Angler, the Fourth Edition, well wor- 
thy the peruſal yi all Lovers of its Innocent 
Art, As alſo, that Mr. Charles Kirby #s 
the beſ# Hook-maker in England, who, be- 
frdes his moſt choice Hooks, will furniſh you 
with all manner of Fiſhing Tackle, no man 
better : The Book, us ſold at the Shop of Ri- 
chard Marriot Statroner, #nder the King's 
Head Tavern # Fleetſtreet, where you may 
be direfted to My, Charles Kirby. 
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